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SouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


eel 


Every ee of banking business conducted with South 
Aust uth Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency 
im New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective 
es 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 


COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 
Catacomb i £8. 8s. 0d 
Ground for Brick Vault eb Six Coffins “s £7. 7s. Od. 

Ditto ditt Twelve ditto £10, 10s. 0d. 

Ditto Private Grave aie er £2. Lbs. Od. 
Interment in Family Grave (no oan for 

Ground) .., ded ihe * Pa a £2, 2s. 0d, 


Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


hgh aw, COMPANY.—This Company undertake 
all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 


Charges. 


Worxixe Man’s Funerat, Complete .. &l. 14s, 0d. 


Other Funerals from £2. 15s. to 216. 16s, and upwards. 


MORTUARY at the Company’ s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, York Roap al s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE 


Books of Prices and Sabibae particalars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices:—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





(\LERICAL, SCHOLASTIO, & MEDIOAL 
AGENCY OFFICES, 


%, MARTIN’S LANE, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Removed from 78, Boro’ Road, 8.) 


Office Hours, 11 till 5. 

Tutors, Governesses, Com ons, Housekeepers, &c., 
of meee meet ot with Ea — Pees! the ae 
° e eat pals 
ae. Advowsons, schon So 4, Practices immediately 





£10 000 (or any Smaller Sum READY to 
be PRADVATCED b b 

PERMANEN or Danschord rty, foe a = Pot of years not 
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mium) 5 per cont an balance each year. 

Y J. PHILLIPS, og oe 

Offices, $4, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


THE CALENDAR FOR 1864-65. 

Part I., con the Prosprecrusss of the Facu.ity or 
ARTs AND Law, of the pees or Mepicrng, and of the 
JUNIOR ScHooL, with full of EnTRANcE, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS, and abe may be had free of char 
on application, personally or by letter, at the Office of the 


Coll 
na CHAS, C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 





10th September, 1864. 


Re xAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Drirecror— 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., &c. 








During the Session 1864-5, went will commence on the 
$rd of ri OBER, the followin 
and PRACTICAL DEMONST OTON 8 will be given -— 


. a a A. W, Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
y John Percy, M .R.S. 
. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


. Mineralogy } Be Worewe F Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 


a Geology —By y A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
Mechanics—By ober Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
ey paleo John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J, Haythorne 
Edgar, M.A. 

The fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 
£30 in one sum, on entrance, or to annual payments of £20, 
exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the under Colle age of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of - Sehoo!) er a She | tion of Dr. Hof- 
mann, and in the Metallur; boratory, under the 
direction ¢ of Dr, } AS 
al ae to separate Course of Lectures are issued at £8 and 

eac 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her M *s Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may o tickets at 
reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-teachers, and others 

engaged / in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 

fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information, 4 aah at Lo Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, Lon 


TRENHAM nes ty Rogistrar. 


Ais SBE 





ATH MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION.—At the close of the Mecting of the 
British Association in Bath, the Bath Daily Chronicle's 
Special Reports of the Sections, Soirées, Meetings, Excur- 
sions, Banquets, &c., will be re eprinted in’ Book Form, royal 
octavo size. The Volume will be bound in an Tilustrated 
Cover, and will form the completest and most compact 
Record of any Meeting of the Association yet ee F . 
will be dedicated (by perieen) to Sir Charles Lyell, Ba 
President of the h Association. A Portrait of Bir 
Charles Lyell (after a photograph by Mayall) will be the 
frontispiece of the volume. Price 5s. Orders received at the 
Chronicle Office, Bat 


London Publishers: Kent & Co,, Paternoster Row. 





HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious say the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic Coftege. ake vn ofl 
that the present is a covearese opportunity for promotin 
one of the main the Institution the: have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest = 
moss fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

‘oe 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe hy he me 
of the Shakes e School should be ag bo hgh mond 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs tts, bankers, 

Strand, London, 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 
. BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 


New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 





HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


“ London Bridge - the ig ight of the Marriage of the 
Frinc, ana Princess of “ The Afterglow in 
together with Robert 2. a Nt Picture, ‘ e 

in rethe Old Home” are now — VIEW, at the NEW 


iat Bay’ Y, 16, Hanover Street, t Street, from Nine 
in the Morn Ten at Night. A on di the day 
from Nine till m, One 8 ; and in the from 


Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 


M2: HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 
196, PICCADILLY. —RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
fom | the Vineyards,” “The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 








PRIVATE TUTOR.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A. 


of Cambridge, near Richm in 
Tuition, and Satiatantore Tr mials, is 
of witha Address—Berrta, Hiscoxes 

and Son’s Library, Surrey. 





T° PUBLISHERS, LEMAN roperstin, &c.— 


Genter 
serrate ithe deka gs atid tae 


Oe eB. Y.. 87, Booksellers. eof Bolan Bouthwask. 


OURSES of LECTURES 


WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
EsTABLISHED 1842, 








Curer Orrices—3, F ptiomess Street, London, and 77, King 
t, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
neral Manager and Actuary, 


Private rm Wanted. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No. 1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1808. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital, 21,600,000, 
Total Losses Paid, £2,688,900, 


FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 
property at home and abroad at moderate rates. 
CLAIMS liberally and — settled. 


INSURANCES on stock, machinery, wu and fix- 
tures ir in trade effected at a’Reduction of | ONE ALY the 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent, 








HE EMPEROR LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


EXAmMPLes oF Bonus now DECLARED. 








Or bonus in | Or cash in re- Ox pocpement 
Sum Age addition jduction of the uction of 
‘| tothe sum | next annual | future annual 
assured, premium, um, 
£ 2 a. da, 2s. a, 2 8s, a. 
1000 48 8 2 0 l 358 
600 27 $812 0 10 2 0 016 9 
500 50 42216 0 17 8 4 254 
100 4 718 0 215 6 0641 
50 66 720 8l4 4 017 2 

















A Dividend of 5 per cent., with a Bonus of 1 per cent., paid 
te the Shaseholsern. Claims paid within 14 days after ‘proof 
of dea 


THE NEXT BONUS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1867. 


Fire Assurance at the usual rates. Duty on Stock in 
Trade reduced to Is. 6d. per cent. 


Forms of Proposal for Assurance, Prospectus, &c., for- 
warded on application to 


EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun. maore 
78, Cannon Street West, ‘E.0 a 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrices :—14, New King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


DIRECTORS, 


The Right Honourable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 


All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this ompeny. 70 Res, cent. cent. of the profits divided qmonge 
the Insurers every 


Policies payable Quriue th the lifetime of Insurer. 


SICK POLICIES . 
ante Bees. guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 


Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 
G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 











HERCU Smeal LIFE INSUB- 
Loxpos E.0.—N I INSURANCE NE NEW 
LAN OF ARIFECEIRY INSUL LIVER. Seo 


Aineis are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 





Sane LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ay », Mocnaazs HARWOOD, ‘oa. et wg ~ Chairman 
amit Ieatthes at Shrowsbary —De- 


oa gous of FSH Tonk CHURCHIL 
pu 
soription of Life Assuremce.— Lutes Finite? Vio 


¥ e 
Reserved exceeds Half a A Milton 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Walking, Riding, Shooting, 
Fishing, Fishing, or at Homie, may be secured by Fy oy om 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEBN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 


Sec e o ka 


W ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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13, GREAT MARLBoROUGH Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
| NEW 2 07 ‘ 


LIFE IN JAVA: with Sketches of the 


Javanese. By Wittism Barrinaron D’ALMEmpA. 2 
Vols., with Tilustrations, 21s, 

“*TLife in Java’ is both amusing and instructive. The 

author saw ppoor deal of the country and people not gene- 


r. D’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground. 
They are filled with good and entertaining matter.”— 
Examiner. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 


By Bensamin Lumuey, Twenty Years Director of Her 
esty’s Theatre. 1 Vol., 8vo., with Portrait. : 
From the “ Times.”—*Mr. Lumley’s book, with all its 
sparkling suhepdes is r , as it ought to be, a well- 
digested history of an institution of social importance in 
ita time, interspersed with sound opinions and shrewd and 
mature reflections.” 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By Vicror Hugo. The Authorized Enpiiah Translation, 
ustrated by MiLuais, price 5s., bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By Mary 


Howitt. 3 Vols. [This day. 
cuUMW' ORTH HOUSE. By the Author of 


“ A well-written story, of t ability, and deserving of 
unmixed praise.’’—John oe wre te 


SON AND HEIR. 3 Vols. 


“Ttisa satisfaction now-a-days to meet with a novel 
in which incident is used as a vehicle of emotion, not as an 
expedient to conceal or excuse a total absence of character. 
The author of *Son and Heir’ may fairly congratulate herself 
on having achieved a legitimate success.’’—Saturday Review. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 


«NO CHURCH,” “OWEN: a Warr,” &c. 3 Vols. 
Mattie is a charming heroine. The storyisfullof interest 
at every page.”’—Atheneum, 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. By the 


.. Author of ““ COUSIN GEOFFREY,” &c. 3 Vols. 
readet be oe sakantty amused, It te fast the beok tor the 
¥ amused. us 
sea-side and the circulating library "Sun. » Coa ns eal 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell Rad- 


., Cllrre, Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 Vols. 
A story that, illustrates an idea is always more or less 
worth attention.”’—Saturday Review, 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 


aur of “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 


2 Vols. 
“The ‘Guardian Angel’ is a success. The book is a good 
one, entre bealthy in tone. We very gladly recommend 
it,”"—Satu y Review. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


“ Author of *“‘ Live it Down,” &¢. 3 Vols. 
_ “A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it through with 
interest, and recommend it to our readers.’’—Atheneum. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE’S.” 8 Vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 
“PAUL FERROLL.” 2 Vols. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps. Srconp Eprrion. 3 Vols. 


THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 Vols. 


{Just ready, 


INGRAM’S LAW OF COMPENSATION. 
This day is published, post 8vo., 10s., cloth, 


Compensation to Land and House 


OWNERS: a Treatise on the Law of the Compensation 
for Interests s ds, my | payable mp dy other 
Pub F ndix 0 

By en : an orms and Statutes. 
a Ww. 





v 
BAR INGRAM, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister- 


London: Burrzrworras, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’ 
Law Publishers. 3 
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SMushiched amen en cloth, 5s., 
Christian Spiritualism: wherein 


is shown the Extension, of the Human Faculties by the 


Application of Modern Spiritual Phenomena according to 
the Doctrine of Christ, 


London: Emity Farrurvuu. 


HE, JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
BAG GARDENER ong COUNTY PTL 

YF .L.B.y assisted ax efficient sift, i 
va time for soe Wa 
nk bpecimen sumhet fee ferfoursalhye, °° 


JOURNAL oF Hi 0 , 171, Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 
Dee DEN MANU AL, for fe, Paltic 
br Speen: on te the —_ — 

Flower ngra an bens. 
By the SS cia rt +: zs of the Ji At or Hor- 
tovised d ted. Price 

postage stam, 


ab tics 


n, 
Railway Stalls 
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THE 


Bx T. 


This day is published, in One Handsome Volume, super-royal 8yo., 508 pages, with Illustrations in 
Colours and Tints, and numerous Engravings on Wood, price £1. 11s. 6d., 


ENTOZOA: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HELMINTHOLOGY, 


WITH REFERENCE MORE PARTICULARLY TO 


INTERNAL PARASITES OF MAN. 


With Twenty-one Coloured and Tinted Plates, comprising One Hundred and Fifty-six separate Figures, 
together with Kighty-two Woodcuts, making a total of Two Hundred and Thirty-eight Illustrations. 


SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D., F.R.S., 


LECTURER ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AT THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





Just published, in post 8vo., half morocco, gilt top, 
price 12s, 6d., 


THE NEWCASTLE FISHERS 
GARLANDS: 


A COLLECTION OF RIGHT MERRIE GARLANDS 
FOR NORTH COUNTRY ANGLERS, 


EDITED BY 
JOSEPH CRAWHALL, 


AND CONTINUED TO THIS PRESENT YBAR- 


NewoasTie-on-Tynze: Georae RuTLAND, 
LONDON: WILLIAM ALLAN & CO, 
And all Booksellers. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES.” 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, with a 
Vignette by d _ Norn Paton, engraved in steel by 


. H. Jeens, price 4s. 6d., 
THE 


BALLAD BOOK: 


A SELECTION OF 


THE CHOICEST BRITISH BALLADS, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
Author of ‘“‘ Day and Night Songs,” &c, 


Macmitian & Co,, London and Cambridge. 





Seconp Epirton, Correcrep AND IMPROVED. 


This day is published, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s., 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, 


CHIEFLY LYRICAL, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FOR USE: 
With Notes and Introduction: 

BY 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
And Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 


Macminuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Cheap Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 





Maocmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published; price 2s, 6d., 
THE 


PEDIGREE OF THACKERAY, 


THE ANOESTORS AND DESCENDANTS 
OF THE 


REV. THOMAS THACKERAY, D.D., 
Master of Harrow. 
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MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster Row, 


HAVS JUST PUBLISHED, 


In One Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


ERRORS in MODERN SCIENCE 


and THEOLOGY. By James A, Smiru, Author of 
* Atheisms of Geology,” &c. 


Price 2s., 


TRIFLES for TRAVELLERS. By 


Rev. Rospert HEenntker, M.A. 


** We find inthema humour vigorous and fresh,’’—ReEaper, 
* A racy little volume,’”’—Church Standard, 


In October, price 4s., 


LIVY—BOOK XXT. Literally Trans- 


lated, aud Illustrated with Nores, Original and Selected; 
Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic; By. Henry 
Owaan, LL.D., formerly Universit holar and Senior 
Moderator in Classics, T.C.D., Translator of Demos- 
thenes, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, &c., &c, 


In October, in Two Volumes, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANGELO.” 


REVERSES. 


A work full of startling and lifelike incidents. 


Morray & Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 


HAVET’S FRENCH METHOD. 


ADOPTED IN ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE 
Unirep Kinepom, 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern 


Conversations on the ordinary Topics of Life; Co 
Exercises, affordi Practice in French Composition; 
140 Extracts from Standard Writers; and an amp 
Dictionary of the Words and Idioms used in the Text. 
400 post 8vo. pages, 5s. 6d. 








HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENOH: «4 


Practical Introduction, containing 280 Conversation’ 
Exercises in French and English alternately. 300 8v0. 


pages, 3s. 


HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENOH GLASS- 


BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. New 
more Fortable Edition, 500 crown 8vo, pages, reduced 
to 6a. 6d. 


HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, Key 
~s iS e-y French Class-Book.” ‘With Notes 








London: W. Autay & Cos Simpxin & Co.; Lonaman & 00.; 
Duxavu & Co.; Hacnerrz & 


Ready, elegantly printed on toned paper, crown Svo., cloth 
pen over 500 pages, ne 6s., 





Lécturés on some Subj ects of 
MODERN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY.—History of Spain 
in the hteeuth Century.—Religious and Se Ips! 
tutions —Reply r. neki’ it ati 
Societies f’ omen Wimes.— Pee aon 

ee Ee mare Catho University of 
Moehtler’s “ ela of 


Dublin: W, B. Keity, 8, Grafton Street, 
London: Burns and Lampert; and Situpkix & Co. 
. OE 





TOMLINSON’S HANDY GUIDE. 
Just published, beautifully Ilustrated, price 18., 


Tomlinson’s Handy Guide of Ben 
RHYDDING, BOLTON ABBEY, and the NEIGHBOUR 
HOOD. | ; ae 
The G 
with its 


Rake een ee 
as # resort for 
who merely require relaxation in & ri 
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RAILWAY-LITERATURE. 


Ya map according to the fundamental 

law of Political Kconomy, creates sup- 
ply; and supply indicates the existence of 
demand. We may safely assume, therefore, 
that the immense and increasing mass of 
railway-literature which is daily offered to 
the travelling public is created by a corre- 
sponding demand on the part of the purchasers. 
It is worth while, then, to consider what is 
the nature of this new class of literature, and 
towards what form if seems to be tending. 
The physiology of railway-reading is a sub- 
ject which cannot yet be described authori- 
tatively. The science is still in an experi- 
mental condition ; the consumers of this new 
mental pabulum do not, we fancy, exactly 
know what they want themselves, and the 
purveyors have not made up their minds 
what class of sustenance it will pay them to 
= Abr We have, however, already a suf- 

cient amount of data to go upon to form 
some sort of theory upon the subject. 

In the first place, then, we observe that 
railway-reading is a practice almost peculiar 
to the Anglo-Saxon nature. If, in travelling 
on the Continent, you see a fellow-passenger 
readinga book, you may give considerable odds 
that he is a countryman of your own. The 
Germans are said, and we believe with truth, 
to read more than any people in the world; but 
they hardly ever read in a railway-carriage. 
You may go through the whole length and 
breadth of the Fatherland without seeing a 
bookstall at any station except those which 
are especially frequented by English tourists. 
It is only at a few of the German metro- 
politan termini that you can ever get news- 
ay We remember, at the outburst of 

6 Schleswig-Holstein war, at a time when 
all Germany was in a state of passionate 
excitement for news of the expected attack 
on the Dannewerke, travelling for a long 
weary day’s journey from Cologne to Ham- 
burg and not being able to meet with a 
single roadside newspaper. There was no 
demahd, we suppose, and therefore no stp- 
ply. In Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Russia, 
a Switzerland, railway-reading, in our 

sense 0 


our own system. 


apr. | 

glum is there anything at 
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Of course there must be people who buy the 
books, or else they would not be offered for 
sale. But our own experience —a pretty 
considerable one in ntinental travel- 
ling—would lead us to suppose that the 
sale was very small compared with the 
number of travellers. The books bought 
are purchased, we fancy, by travellers to 
read af home—not to read on the journey ; 
and this impression is corroborated by the 
fact that, at a railway-bookstall in France, 
you see exactly the same books—barring 
one exception, of which we shall speak after- 
wards—that you find in any respectable 
librairie in the towns. In North America, 
on the other hand, you see in railway-litera- 
ture, asin most other things, an almost exact 
counterpart of our English system, carried 
out, as usual, with somewhat more go-ahead- 
ness. Almost every railway-traveller in 
the Northern States has something to read 
with him. Throughout the whole ‘length of 
the journey the newsboys pass constantly 
through the cars, carrying, besides the 
papers, an assortment of cheap novels and 
magazines. Ifyou are not disposed to buy 
at first sight, you are tempted 60 do so by an 
ingenious device. The lad lays down by 
our side two or three of his books, and 
eaves them there for half-an-hour or so. 
You are welcome to take them and turn over 
the leaves, and return them when called for, 
without paying a cent. But the hope is 
that you will grow interested in the story, 
and purchase it when the boy comes round 
again; and this hope is very often fulfilled, 

The cause of this difference between Anglo- 
Saxon and other readers is not very easy 
to account for. It does not arise from 
English or American railway-fravelling 
being more adapted to reading than Oon- 
tinental journeying, as the contrary is noto- 
riously the case. ading in an English or 
an American car is always, to our minds, a 
rocess attended with discomfort; yet, some- 

ow, everybody reads. The only hypothesis 
we can offer as an explanation is that in 
England and America alone has railroad- 
travelling become a matter of absolute rou- 
tine. On the Continent a railroad-journey, 
to nine travellers out of ten, is still an 
event, a matter to be thought of beforehand 
and talked about afterwards; and therefore 
the mind of the ordinary Continental tra- 
veller is not confused or indifferent enough 
for him to need a book as a refuge from 
ennui. We might add, too, thatit is only in 
England and America where conversation 
between the passengers in a railway-carriage, 
thrown together by chance, is the exception 
and not the rule. 

Thus, in endeavouring to form any opinion 
about the character of railway-reading, we 
can confine our attention almost entirely to 
England. In France the literature of the 
train always seems to us the growth of arti- 
ficial circumstances, not of a natural de- 
mand. Under the Empire a sort of moral 
censorship is exercised over the station- 
bookstalls. It is a curious fact, too little 
noticed » 4 the unsparing critics of Impe- 
rialism, that, in many r ts, Francs 
been made—outwardly, at least—more moral 
by the reign of Napoleon III. Just as all 
Ang of an openly meretricious tendency 

ave been removed from the shop-windows, 
and even the galleries of the Palais Royal 
have been swept and cleaned, so literature 
itself has, in some sort, been made decent. 
For some years the railway-bookstalls were 
allowed to sell no books except the éditions 
of the “‘ Bibliothéque des Chemins du Fer,” 
a series of novels all—according to the French 
standard, which is not our standard—emi- 
nently proper, eta, somewhat dull. Un- 
fortunately, you can bring your French horse 
a moral pail, but you cannot force him to 
drink out of it; and so gradually the rule 
Te dt ia relaxed, and be of on less de- 
Ci umpro character haye been offered 
to the French er, But still at the 
railway-stalls you do not find works like 
“Fanny” or “‘Madame Boyary,” or other 
of the same ¢lass, which d for the time 
in fickling the worn-out digestions of Parisian 
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readers. From a different cause the student 
of railway-reading cannot derive much infor- 
mation about its character from America. 
Little or no native train -literature has 
yet been produced across the Atlantic, 
and the railway-wayfarers of the great 
Republic are provided with excellent second- 
hand wares at the most moderate prices. 
All the eed English novels of the day 
can be obtained in an American ear for from 
one to two shillings in price. Still, even 
with the whole field of English literature to 
cull from, it is curious to observe that the 
highest class of our novels does not seem to 
be the most popular with American travel- 
lers. Mrs. Wood, Miss Braddon, Guy Liv- 
ingstone, and the minor fry of ephemeral 
novel-writers, have, we suspect, a la 
constituency of readers im the cars a 
Yankee train than Dickens, or Trollope, or 
Miss Evans. There, as here, there is no 
demand for works of an ayowedly immoral 
tendency. It is only on the Mississippi 
steamboats and in some of the Slave State 
hotel-bookstalls that we have ever seen 
books of the Holywell Street order offered 
openly for sale. In fact, there, as here, we 
should say, the desideratum for a successful 
railway-publication was to be perfectly 
proper, to give you plenty of matter for your 
money, and to make no very great demand 
on your intellectual powers. 

ere is no doubt that this observation 
holds good in England. If any of our readers 
take the trouble to study the contents of 
a great railway-bookstall on any of our 
main lines, he will soon come, we think, to 
a similar conclusion. Any book, it seems, 
that is to be largely bought by railway-tra- 
vellers must be cheap and seeily portable. 
A shilling appears to be the ideal price for 
this class of works. The monthly shilling 
magazines are bought largely; but nobody 
ever buys any of the old high-priced ones. 
There is plenty of good reading in Blackwood 
and Fraser; but half-a-crown is, in French 
parlance, ‘‘asum;” and, if you are travelling 
a hundred miles second class instead of first, 
in order to save five shillings, it seems absurd 
to the ordinary intellect to spend half your 
savings on a book to read by the way. Put- 
ting aside magazines, cheap shilling novels 
are the popular favourites, These stories 
consist chiefly of reprints from magazines or 

ny periodicals. Never having risen to 

the dignity of the three-volume, thirty-one- 
and-sixpenny season noyel, they are avail- 
able for the honours of a humble resurrection 
in the shilling form. We have before us a 
list of these novels. To uS, as reviewers, the 
names of most tales which have at any time 
acquired note of late years are tolerably 
well known; but we confess that here we 
come upon a literary “terra incognita.” 
Who ever, out of the pale of penny serials? 
heard of ‘‘The Family Credit,” ‘‘ Leonard 
Harlowe,” ‘‘The Young Couple,” ‘* The 
Chair of Destiny,” or any other of the series. 
With the exception of Miss Braddon and Mr. 
Sala, some of whose early works have been 
reprinted in this collection—very much, we 
should think, to their own annoyance—the 
very names of the authors are, for the most 
part, unknown to fame. Of the whole seriés 
we gather that the police-novels, the réecol- 
lections of detective officers, the tales of 
crime and its punishment, are the most 
popular. 

we come to the question whether this 
class of reading is desirable, we should find 
it very hard to give an opinion. Tt is cer- 


tainly unobjectionable, and railway-readéts 








might do worse than buy the literature 

ially provided for their consumption. 

e have no faith in books of high though 
and literary merit becoming r ’ 


with the public of the trains. Some years 

Hy urray, 04 bs are ta ars ewe 
tri @ experim f a shilling series o 
étandird works: Put tio inte of Mx 
caulay’s and Basil Hall’s Travels did 
not take with the class for intellectual 
improvement they were intended. ‘Phe mind 
is not collected eno to think déeply on a 
railway-journéy, atid ‘travellerd to be 
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‘amused, not instructed. To most persons 


the effect of solitary railway-travelling is 
depressing; and, if they read, they do so 
with the wish of diverting their thoughts. 
The only possible improvement. we can see 
which could practically be carried out would 
consist in raising the standard of novels 
provided for passengers. In other words, if 
our first-class novels were published in a 
shilling form, they would have a fair chance 
of driving detective experiences out of the 
field. Some London publishers have tried 
this experiment partially by selling really 
first-class novels at a reduced rate; but the 
rate is not reduced low enough. Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” for instance, 
is really much cheaper at six shillings than, 
let us say, Mr. Hayward’s ‘‘ Hunted to 
Death” at one shilling. But, then, how many 
railway-travellers will ever pay six shillings 
for a book, however excellent? There is only 
one reason why English railway-literature 
should not be raised at any rate to the 
standard of American, and that is a fatal one. 
As long as the old absurdity is kept up of 
publishing novels at a price no one but a 
circulating library can afford to pay, it will 
never answer to publish these same novels 
within any reasonable period for less than a 
thirtieth of their original price. If the great 
English bookselling houses should ever open 
their eyes to the conviction that, by adopting 
the French system, they might immensely in- 
crease their purchasers and make themselves 
independent of the circulating libraries by 
pnd direct to the public, then, and 

en only, will railway-literature be rescued 
from its present condition. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


CHuvres complites de W. Shakespeare. Frangois- 
Victor Hugo, Traducteur. Tome I.—XIII.— 
Tomes YIIi.—Les Amants Tragiques. (Paris: 
Pagnerre, Libraire-Editeur.) 

HE rich, the successful, and the powerful 
in this world of ours are apt occasionally 

to sneer at men of letters and to wonder 
at the futility of their labours; but, 
if the great pee Clarendon, Edmund 

Ludlow, and the gifted and accomplished 

Bolingbroke had not in their expatriation 

occupied themselves with literary pursuits, 

how utterly miserable would have been their 
enforced exile, far from their country and the 
friends of their youth, in a foreign land! 

In his long sojourn amongst us, the poet, 

orator, and statesman Chateaubriand em- 

ployed his leisure in cultivating our litera- 
ture and translating isolated passages of 
our t dramatist; and Madame de Staél 
and her friend De Serres, afterwards Chan- 
cellor of France and ambassador of France 
at Naples, occupied also their weary hours in 
the same engaging intellectual pursuits. Ugo 

Foscolo, Arguelles, Alcala Galiano, Martinez 

de la Rosa, and Blanco White—all exiles— 

followed these creditableexamplesof an earlier 

time; and now we have Victor Hugo, a 

man of genius and an exile, assisting his 

son in the study and translation of our 
great dramatist. ‘‘There is some soul of 
goodness in things evil;” and, in time 
to come, when Victor Hugo reflects on the 
t with more magnanimity and philosophic 
indifference than he can assume at present, 
he will, perhaps, admit that he would never 
have given that conscientious study to Shake- 
speare which he clearly has done had his 
lot been cast in the gay city of Paris. Let 
men of the world and statesmen say what 
they will, there is a pleasure, an intense 
gratification in study and intellectual em- 
plo ment which only authors can know. 
saddest moments translation roused 


the spirits of Addison; and, 
when Canning and Wellesley were, by 
the infelicity of fortune, thrown out of 
office, they both occupied themselves in 
vendermg the odes and satires of Horace 
into their own tongue. Truly has Cicero 


said :—‘‘Heec studia adolescentiam alunt, 





senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, 
adversis solatium et perfugium przbeat, 
delectant domi, non impediunt foris; pernoc- 
tant nobiseum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.”’ 

The author of ‘‘ Cromwell” and ‘‘ Notre- 
Dame de Paris” isa man of energetic charac- 
ter, who does nothing by halves. Unlike a 
great many of his countrymen (who but bril- 
hantly touch the outward shell of the themes 
on which they so largely descant), M. Hugo 
has madea conscientious study of Shakespeare 
and of the literature of the time in which 
Shakespeare flourished. He has compared 
and collated the different editions of the 
great dramatist, waded through the different 
commentators, from Theobald, Johnson, 
and Malone to Coleridge, Knight, and 
Collier, and left nothing which labour or in- 
genuity could suggest to understand his 
author’s meaning. Not merely has he done 
this, but he has read nearly everything that 
has been written on our great national bard by 
the principal critics of Europe. In this wise, 
instructed by diligent labour, reflection, and 
study, aided by the instinct ofa man of genius, 
he has succeeded in faithfully rendering the 
meaning of the poet with as much strength 
and simplicity as the genius of the French 
language will permit. Much of this success 
may be due to the co-operation of the son, 
but there can be little question that still more 
is due to the assistance of the father. 

When we first heard of the intention of 
M. Hugo to aid in a translation of Shake- 
speare, we confess we trembled for the re- 
sult. With a brilliant and ingenious, yet 
forced and exaggerated style, the author of 
‘Notre-Dame de Paris” appeared to us to 
want that strength and simplicity, and, 
above all, that knowledge of our history, 
customs, institutions, and language so 
necessary to the undertaking on which he 
had perilously embarked. No writer that 
ever lived was more catholic or less affected 
than Shakespeare. Victor Hugo, on the 
other hand, is, though a Romanticist, more 
French than catholic in his instincts, and 
his style is laboured’ and maniéré to a 
degree. It is full to overflowing of rhe- 
torical artifices, of forced antitheses, and of 
verbal contortions. This, at least, was the 
case when Hugo rioted in his pride of place 
in Paris, and led the young Romanticists of 
the schools whither he listed. But now all 
is changed; and it must be admitted, in 
Shakespearian language, that the uses of 
adversity have been to him eminently ‘‘ sweet.”’ 
In the success and prosperity of Parisian life, 
when he was all triumphant as an author, 
the Romanticist writer was turgid and stilted. 
In exile and in England he-has learned, at 
least in the translation of Shakespeare, a 
better taste, and has become at once natural 
and simple. Unlike all previous generations 
of Frenchmen, he understands his author, so 
far as we have examined, thoroughly, com- 
prehending the literal and the recondite 
meaning of the most difficult passages. In 
the days of Ducis it was notso. That gentle- 
man, like all the men of his generation, had 
a most imperfect knowledge of our language, 
and committed mistakes so egregious that 
they were the subject of ridicule to Frenchmen 
imperfectly acquainted with our tongue. 
The rendering of ‘‘ Out, out, brief candle!” by 
‘*« Sortez, sortez, courte chandelle! ’’ is almost 
as ridiculous as the remarkable translation 
of the title of Love’s Last Shift by another 
Frenchman —‘‘La derniére Chemise de 
Amour.” The fact was that Frenchmen of 
the Empire and of the Restoration were so im- 
perfectly acquainted with English that they 
could only translate by the help of diction- 
aries and phrase-books, and even then the 
made sad h of the work, as the Frenc 
newspapers daily proved. It will scarcely be 
credi that, so late as 1827, in the last 
years of the reign of Charles X., when the 
intercourse between England and France 
was immense, the daily journal in the 
largest circulation ted ‘‘The gentle- 
men of the Fancy had a meeting on Tuesday 
last at Crawley Downs” thus—‘‘ Messieurs 
del’ ination ont eu une réunion Mardi 
dernier 4 Crawley Downs,”’ Such words are 
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enough to raise the ghosts of Tom Crib and 
Belasco, of Gipsey Cooper, Gregson, and John 
Gully! Though M. de Barante, who has 
translated some detached passages of Shake- 
speare, was not obnoxious to these remarks, 
still his knowledge of a was derived 
more from study and books than from 
familiarity with the spoken language of our 
time. The same may be said of Casimir de 
la Vigne, who died in 1843. But Victor 
Hugo and his son have evidently, since their 
sojourn amongst us, studied our language 
and literature as carefully as Philaréte 
Chasles, who gained his knowledge of Eng- 
lish in correcting the press at Valpy’s 
printing-office; and the result is that the 
author of ‘‘Hernani” and his heir haye 
rendered Shakespeare, so far as we have been 
enabled to examine the yolume before us, 
faithfully and effectively. Without being 
servile, the translation is spirited, yet strictly 
accurate, attaining those conditions of good 
rendering so well laid down by Dryden in his 
preface to his own translation of Ovid. Hugo, 
too, possesses another advantage which en- 
ables him to do justice to his author. He has 
a brother poet and dramatist’s admiration for 
Shakespeare, and regards him as one of the 
most consummate masters of his art that 
ever existed either in ancient or modern 
times. Of the Roman plays he thinks still 
higher than Schlegel, who remarks that 
Shakespeare, in his apparent artlessness of 
adhering closely to history as he found it, 
conceals an uncommon degree of art. Our 
‘‘ divine Williams,” as a Frenchman even so 
late as 1830 called him, appears to have known 
everything intuitively. e makes the most 
and the best of everything; and of every 
historical transaction, whether derived from 
Plutarch or Suetonius, he knew how to seize 
the true poetical point. His Romans are not, 
like Ben 5 onson’s ‘‘Catiline” and ‘‘Sejanus,”’ 
derived from books, and created from a well- 
stored scholastic memory. They are men— 
they are Romans, instinct with life and 
motion, with blood, bone, and muscle. The 
difference between ‘‘rare Ben,” the ex- 
bricklayer, and Shakespeare is this—that 
the one copied and did not create, whereas 
the other created and did not copy, even 
where he follows history with the most 
remarkable fidelity; for over every fact 
he casts the glorious.and golden hue of 
his own wonderful genius. Coleridge says 
that, ofall Shakespeare’s historical plays, ‘‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra ”’ is by far the most won- 
derful, and that it is a formidable rival to 
** Macbeth,” ‘‘ Lear,” and ‘‘ Othello.”’ Victor 
Hugo appears also to share this opinion ; and 
wes ould, say Antony was a character that fas- 
cinated him. There is a dashing clever jac- 
tance—an Asiatic love of magnificence and 
display about this brave and brilliant soldier, . 
whose moral power was as weak as his 
physical courage was strong, which has its 
charms for such a mind as Hugo’s. In his 
own works he has painted men as reckless, 
as short-sighted, as much governed by their 
passions and as little by their interests and 
duties to the state and to society as Mark 
Antony, a thorough voluptuary, who allowed 
his passions rather than sound policy to gain 
the sway. Yet, with all this weakness—in 
Antony’scaseamounting to wickedness—there 
is something lovable intheman. .The genius 
of Shakespeare renders him interesting, 
though it does not hallow his vices. Cleo- 
patra, however, as Hu says, ‘‘est l’ame 
des éyénements ;” and there is this curious 
circumstance in the piece that, in a drama in 
which a wife claims her rights against a 
courtesan, it is not the wife who interests us, 
but the courtesan. The beauty, wisdom, 
modesty, self-denial, judgment, and virtue of 
Octavia are as nothing before the fascina- 
tions of Cleopatra. 


Dulce loquentem, dulce ridentem, 


her power over Antony is resistless. Our 
readers may judge of the fidelity of the 
translation from the su i passage, 
taken from the fifth scene of the first act :— 
. O Charmian! ov crois-tu qu’il est main- 
tenant? Hst-il debout ouassis? Hst-ild pied ou a 
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cheval? O heureux cheval chargé du poids d’An- 
toine! Sois vaillant! car sais-tu qui tu portes? Le 
demi-Atlas de cette terre! le bras et le cimier du 
re humain! En ce moment il parle et dit tout 
, Ou est mon serpent du vieux Nil?” | Car il 
m’appelle ainsi. Mais je m’enivre du plus délicieux 
poison. Lui penser a moi qui suis toute noire des 
amoureuses caresses de Phébus—a moi que le temps 
a couverte de rides si profondes! César au vaste 
front, quand tu étais ici au-dessus de la terre, j’étais 
un morceau digne d’un monarque ; alors le grand 
Pompée immobile fixait ses yeux dilatés sur mon 
front : c’était la qu’il voulait jeter l’ancre de son 
extase, et mourir en contemplant celle qui était 
sa vie. 
Scarcely less felicitous is the rendering of 
the following passage of act ii., scene 2 :— 


Enobarbus. Je vais vous dire. Le bateau ot 
elle était assise, pareil 4 un tréne étincelant, 
flamboyait sur l’eau; la poupe était d’or battu; 
les voiles, de pourpre, et si parfumées que les vents 
se pimaient sur elles; les rames étaient d’argent : 
maniées en cadence au son des flites, elles forgaient 
Yeau qu’elles chassaient 4 revenir plus vite, comme 
amoureuse de leurs coups. Quant 4 sa personne, 
elle appauvrissait toute description ; couchée sous 
un pavillon de drap d’or, elle effagait cette Vénus 
ou nous voyons l'art surpasser la nature; A ses 
cétés des enfants aux gracieuses fossettes, pareil 
& des Cupidons souriants, se tenaient avec des 
éventails diaprés, dont le souffle semblait enflammer 
les joues délicates qu’il refraichissait et faire ce 
qu’il défaisait. 

Agrippa. O splendide spectacle pour Antoine! 

Enobarbus. Ses femmes, comme autant de Néré- 
ides, ou de fées des eaux, lui obéissaient sur un regard, 
et s’inclinaient dans les plus jolies attitudes. Au 
timon c’est une siréne qu’on croirait voir com- 
mander ; les cordages de soie frémissent au contact 
de ces mains, moelleuses comme des fleurs, qui 
font lestement la maneuvre. Du bateau un 
étrange et invisible parfum frappe les sens des quais 
adjacents. La cité avait jeté tout son peuple au 
devant d’elle; et Antoine, assis sur un tréne au 
milieu de la place publique, y restait seul, jetant 
ses cris A l’air qui, si le vide avait été possible, 
serait allé aussi contempler Cléopitre et aurait fait 
une bréche a la nature! 

Agrippa. La rare Egyptienne! 

Enobarbus. Quand elle fut descendue en terre, 
Antoine l’envoya convier 4 souper. Elle répliqua 
qu'il valait mieux qu’il fit son héte, et le décida. 
Notre courtois Antoine, 4 qui jamais femme n’a 
entendu dire le mot ‘‘ Non,” se fait raser dix fois, 
va au festin, et, pour écot, donne son coeur en paye- 
ment de ce que ses yeux ont dévoré. 

Agrippa. Royale gourgandine! elle a forcé le 
awe César a mettre son épée au lit; il l’a 

bourée, et elle a porté moisson. 

Enobarbus. Je Vai vue une fois dans la rue 
sauter quarante pas A cloche-pied; ayant perdu 
haleine, elle voulut parler, et s’arréta palpitante, si 
ee qu’elle faisait d’une défaillance une 

uté, et qu’da bout de respiration elle respirait le 
charme. 

Mécéne. Maintenant voila Antoine obligé de la 
quitter absolument. 

Enobarbus. Jamais il ne la quittera pas! 
L’Age ne saurait la fiétrir, ni ’habitude épuiser sa 
variété infinie. Les autres femmes rassasient les 
appétits qu’elles nourrissent! mais elle, plus elle 
satisfait, plus elle affame. Car les choses les plus 
immondes séduisent en elle au point que les 
= saints la bénissent quand elle se pros- 

tue! 

To translate this into French was no easy 
task; yet M. Hugo has fully and faithfully 
succeeded. 

There are two passages which we do not 
conceive happily rendered. The one is in the 

scene of the first act, where Cleopatra 
calls Antony ‘‘my man of men.” This is 
rendered by ‘mon préféré entre les 
hommes,” which is rather a paraphrase than a 
translation. ‘The ne’er lust-wearied An- 
tony” is not very happily rendered by “1’in- 
satiable débauché Antoine.” 

In his introduction to this volume, which 
extends to seventy pagesof prose, Victor Hugo 
pier | says, ‘* ‘ Roméo’ est de tous les drames 
de Shakespeare celui od l’action est le plus 
rapide.” From this play we extract the 
translator’s version of Mercutio’s celebrated 
description of Queen Mab. 

_Oh! je le vois bien la Reine Mab vous a fait 
visite. Elle est la fée accoucheuse, et elle arrive 
pas grad areas q’une agate a l’index d’un alder- 
man, par un attelage de petits atomes a 





travers les nez des hommes qui gisent endormis. | was the foremost champion, 
j 





| neces 
| book is not to be taken as setting forth the 


| remains of Graves 
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Les rayons des roues de son char sont faits de 
longues pattes de faucheux; la capote d’ailes de 
sauterelles; les rénes de la plus fine toile 
d’araignée ; les harnais d’humides rayons de lune; 


son fouet, fait d'un os de grillon, et pour corde un 


fil de la vierge; son cocher est un petit cousin 
en livrée grise, moins gros de moitié qu’une 
petite béte ronde tirée avec une épingle du doigt 
paresseux d’une servante; son chariot est une 
noisette vide, taillée par le menuisier écuriel 
ou par le vieux ciron, carrosier immémorial des 
fées. C'est dans cet apparat qu'elle galope de 
nuit en nuit—a travers les cerveaux des amants, 
qui alors révent d’amour; sur les genoux des 
courtisans, qui révent aussitét de courtoisies ; sur 
les doigts des gens de loi, qui aussitét révent 
@honoraires ; sur les &vres des dames, qui révent 
de baisers aussitét!—ces lévres Mab les crible 
souvent d’ampoules, irritée de ce que leur haleine 
est gitée par quelque pommade. Tantdt elle galope 
sur le nez d’un solliciteur, et vite il réve qu'il 
flaise une place ; tantét elle vient avec la queue 
d’un cochon de la dime chatouiller la narine 
d’un curé endormi, et vite il réve d’un autre 
bénéfice; tantdt elle passe sur le cou d’un soldat, 
et alors il réve de gorges ennemies coupées, 
de bréches, d’embuscades, de lames espagnoles, 
de rasades profoudes de cinq brasses, et puis de 
tambours battant A son oreille, sur quoi il tres- 
saille, s’éveille, et, ainsi alarmé, jure une priére 
ou deux,—et se rendort. C’est cette méme Mab 
qui, la. nuit, tresse la criniére des chevaux et 
dans les poilsemmélés durcit ces neuds magiques 
quon ne peut débrouiller sans encourir mal- 
heur. C’est la styrge qui, quand les filles sont 
couchées sur le dos, les étrient et les habitue a 
porter leur charge, pour en faire des femmes & 
solide carrure. C’est elle 

M. Hugo would have us believe that 
Shakespeare and our common country were 
indebted to France for much of the literary 
glory of the Renaissance. This is absurd. 
England in this respect owes nothing to 
France, though, in common with France, she 
owes much to Spain and Italy. All our 
writers of the Elizabethan age are deeply 
indebted to Spain and Italy, but not more 
indebted than Brantéme, Montaigne, Males- 
herbes, and Corneille. 

**C’est toujours par la France,” says the 
ex-peer of France, ‘‘que l’Angleterre est 
initiée au mouvement littéraire de la Renais- 
sance.” ‘This assertion, though flattering 
to the national vanity of the vainest people 
under the sun, is destitute of the slightest 
shadow of foundation in fact. V. K. 
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STUDIES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 
MEDICINE. 


Studies in Physiology and Medicine, _ By the late 
Robert James Graves, F.R.S., Professor of the 
Institute of Medicine in the School of Physic in 
Ireland. Edited by William Stokes, Regius 
Professor of Physic in the University of Dublin. 

jim thirty-two papers in this volume have 

been selected from those which their 
author contributed to various periodicals 
during the greater part of his professional 
career—that is to say, between the years 

1828 and 1851. Dr. Graves wrote much and 

on a wide range of subjects ; and, though we 

are far from supposing that the volume before 
us comprises all those shorter writings of his 
which are worthy of being preserved in a col- 
lective form, we need no better rantee 
than the editor’s name for the fact that the 
a selection has been well made from 
is own point of view, which was, that it 
should include those papers only which bear 
on Physiology or Medicine. ‘“‘ It is hardly 

»” he observes, ‘‘to say that this 





in our time; but these 
ve an especial value, as 
showing how the mind of a great physician 
dealt with Physiology in its true relations 
to Medicine.” In some instances the con- 


state of Physiolo 


tents of the book are demonstrations of 
_important material facts of which Graves 


was the first discoverer—the functions of 
the jempnate system, for example; in 
others they advocate doctrines of great 
moment, which he lived to see generally 
admitted, but which he once held alone in 
the teeth of all the world, or of which he 
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minority which may yet perchance become a 
majority. The contagious nature of Asiatic 
cholera is an example of the latter class of 
doctrines; to the former belongs the prin- 
ciple of that immense innovation which he 
effected in the treatment of fever, in reversin 
the latter half of the bad old maxim, ‘‘ F 
a cold and starve a fever.” One day, on 
entering the convalescent ward of the hos- 
“att to which he wae eee attached, he 
egan to expatiate on the appearance 
of ye of vite inmates who had pion 
from severe typhus. ‘‘ This is all the effect 
of our good feeding,” he exclaimed; ‘‘and 
lest, when I am gone, you may be at a loss 
for an epitaph for me, let me give you one in 
three words:—HE FED FrEveERs.” In the 
excellent biographical notice of his deceased 
friend with which Dr, Stokes has enriched 
the volume before us, he quotes at full 
length a letter from M. Troussean, Clinical 
Professor in the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris, which appears as a preface to the 
French translation of Graves’s ‘Clinical 
Medicine.” The following is an extract from 
that letter :— 

All the precepts of the author upon the treat- 
ment of this pyrexia [typhus fever] are so applic- 
able to the severe forms of our typhoid fever that 
we shall, with the greatest advantage, consult this 
remarkable work ; moreover, the maxims relating 
to regimen have become the guide of the practi- 
tioners of all countries: it is they which now 
direct us in the treatment of putrid fever. And, 
nevertheless, when he inculcated the necessity of 
giving nourishment in long continued pyrexias, 
the Dublin physician, single-handed, assailed an 
opinion which oppeared to be justified by the 
practice of all ages; for low diet was then re- 
garded as an indispensable condition in the treat- 
ment of fevers. Had he rendered no other service 
than that of completely reversing medical practice 
upon this point, Graves would, by that act alone, 
have acquired an indefeasible claim to our grati- 
tude. 

The history of Asiatic cholera, its origin 
and its progress westward, was detailed by 
Dr. Graves in a succession of elaborate papers 
in the first and second series of the Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science, and evidence was 
brought forward which appeared to him to 
warrant the conclusion that the disease is 

ropagated chiefly by means of contagion. 
These papers haye been embodied in the 
second edition of his ‘‘ Clinical Medicine ;” 
and the author’s views on the contagious 
nature of cholera were again set forth in 
1850, in a paper which is reproduced in the 
book now under review, and which we 
strongly recommend to the attention of our 
readers, whether they be lay or medical. 
The chief conclusions to which the history 
of cholera, as read by Dr. Graves, appears to 
= are these :—Its march, in all cases, 

een by the most direct route of human 
intercourse and traffic; in no recorded 
instance has it appeared in any locality 
sooner than it might have been brought from 
some infected place by the ordinary modes of 
communication ; and the rate at which 
it travels varies with the rapidity of that 
communication, whether it be by land or by 
water. These conclusions are diametrically 
opposed to those pronounced in the famous 
circular of the London College of Physicians, 
in 1850, which declares that ‘‘ cholera appears 
to have been very rarely communicated by 
personal intercourse,” and that ‘“‘the com- 
mittee, without expressing any positive 
opinion with respect to its contagious or non- 
contagious nature, agree in drawing this prac- 
tical conclusion—that, in a district where 
cholera prevails, no appreciable increase of 
danger is inc y ministering to persons 
affected with it, and no safety afforded to 
the community by the isolation of the sick.” 
Upon this Dr. Graves quietly remarks that, 
while the committee ‘‘do not express any 
positive opinion with respect to the con- 
tagious or non-contagious nature of cholera, 
they recommend measures which can only be 
justified by a very positive opinion indeed that 
the disease is not contagious.” ee 

es 
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Medicine in 1818. He then went abroad, 
and studied successively during the space of 
three years in the medical schools of London, 
Berlin, Gottingen, Vienna, Copenhagen, and 
those of France and Italy, resided for some 
months in Edinburgh, and then returned to 
Dublin. “In this large and truly liberal 
education,” says his biographer, ‘‘ which 
embraced the training of the school, the 
university, and the world, we can discover 
in part the foundations of his subsequent 
eminence.” Of course he formed friendships 
more or less intimate with the leading phy- 
siologists?and physicians of Europe; but, 
what was by no means a matter of course, 
he became acquainted in Italy with Turner, 
the great landscape-painter, and was his 
companion in many sketching tours. Their 
intercourse began in this way :— 


Graves was travelling by diligence, when, in 
one of the post-stations on the northern side of 
the Alps, a person took a seat beside him whose 
appearance was that of the mate of a trading- 
vessel. At first no conversation took place be- 
tween them; but Graves’s curiosity was soon 
awakened by seeing his fellow-traveller take from 
his pocket a note-book, across the pages of which 
his hand, from time to time, passed with the 
rapidity of lightning. Overcome at length by 
curiosity, and under the impression that his com- 
panion was perhaps insane, Graves watched him 
more attentively, and discovered that this untiring 
hand had been faithfully noting down the forms 
of the clouds which crossed the sky as they drove 
along, and concluded that the stranger was no 
common man. Shortly afterwards the travellers 
entered into conversation; and the acquaint- 
ance thus formed soon € more inti- 
mate. They journeyed together, remaining for 
some time in Florence, and then proceeding 
to Rome. Graves was himself possessed of 
no mean artistic powers, and his sketches from 
nature are full of vigour and truth. He was one 
of the few men in whose company Turner is known 
to have worked. The writer has heard him de- 
scribe how, having fixed on a point of view, he 
and his companion sat down side by side to their 
work, ‘I used to work away,” he said, “for an 
hour or moré, and put down as well as I could 
every object in the scene before me, copying form 
and colour perhaps as faithfully as was possible 
at the time. When our work was done, and we 
compared drawings, the difference was strange ; 
I assure you there was not a single stroke in 
Turner’s drawing that I could see like nature, 
not a line nor an object; and yet my work was 
worthless in comparison with his. The whole 
glory of the scene was there.” The tone and fire 
with which Graves uttered these last few words 
spoke volumes for bis sympathy with, and his 
admiration of, the great painter of nature. 

At times, however, wuen they had fixed upon a 

int of view, to which they returned day after 

y, Turner would often content himself on the 
first day with making one careful outline of the 
scene; and then, while Graves worked on, Turner 
would remain apparently doing nothing, till at 
some particular moment, perhaps on the third 
day, he would exclaim, “ There it is!” and, seizing 
his colour, work rapidly till he had noted down 
he peculiar effect he wished to fix in his memory. 

t is a curious fact that these two remarkable men 
lived and travelled together for months without 
either of them inquiring the name of his comrade; 
and it was not till they reached Rome that Graves 
learned that his companion was the great artist. 
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THREE NEW FRENCH NOVELS. 
Mademoiselle Cléopdtre : Histoire Parisienne. Par 
Arséne Houssaye. (Paris : Michel Lévy Fréres.) 

Olga. Par Louis Enault. (Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co.) 

L’ Héritage de Charlemagne. Par Charles Deslys- 
Two Volumes. (Paris and London : Hachette 
& Co.) 

hy a recent article in the Cornhill Magazine 
_ Mr. Matthew Arnold expressed a strong 

opinion on the advantages which French 
literature had derived from the existence of the 
Académie Francaise. The article, as has been 
already pointed out in Tue Reaper, contained 
some very questionable propositions. Among 

0 , the author seems to us to have exag- 

gerated the influence of an institution which 

was powerless to stem the romantic move- 
ment of 1880; and which has been unable to 
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repress the enormous literary reputation of 
two such men, for instance, as Victor Hugo 
and Michelet—men from whom we do not 
merely hear what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls 
the ‘‘note,” but, indeed, whole tunes of 
‘* provinciality,” Not, however, to dwell on 
such cases as these, or to enter into a discus- 
sion of the question whether the literary style 
which an Academy will most delight to honour 
is likely to be the highest kind of style, we 
should yet like to ask why, if that body 
possesses all the weight which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold supposes, it should not long ago have 
made the publication of such a work as 
** Oléopatre”’ impossible. In England it 
would be quite easy to find books as intel- 
lectually poor, and even poorer. It would 
not be easy to find one, written by a man 
who, like M. Arséne Houssaye, had a reputa- 
tion to lose, which was, at the same time, 
so unnatural, uninteresting, and morally 
unhealthy. We will own that we have 
never been able to discover the peculiar 
charm which the literature of this class 
—and ‘‘ Cléopatre,” be it remembered, 
is no solitary specimen — possesses for 
the French mind. Great ability can, of 
course, shed a halo on the most repulsive 
things, When Balzac treats kindred sub- 
jects we appreciate his genius, and fully 
understand the admiration he excites. The 
wonderful power of subtle analysis, and the 
intimate knowledge of all the less admirable 
workings of the human heart which he 
possesses, create a vivid and enduring in- 
terest. But, when a second-rate man, devoid 
of such power, relies upon the impropriety 
of his subject to give a fictitious interest to 
a worthless book, the result is by no means 
satisfactory ; and we wonder that the Academy 
—always supposing it possesses a sufficient 
repressing influence-——should not make a 
oe severe use of it. Perhaps, however, 

. Matthew Arnold would reply that the 
forty ‘‘immortals” compose a court of taste 
and not of morals. To which we in turn 
would answer that ‘‘ Cléopatre” and most of 
its compeers possess little literary merit, and 
that there is a point where bad morality 
becomes bad taste. Besides, even in an 
artistic sense, the life of the Parisian harlot 
has long been an exhausted theme. 

To those who have even a slight acquaint- 
ance with French novels the foregoing 
remarks will probably give a fair idea of 
what M. Arséne Houssaye’s ‘‘ Cléopatre”’ 
is like. The heroine is a model, not indeed 
of every virtue, but of every possible grace 
and accomplishment. She is beautiful of 
course—that is a necessity of the case. But, 
in addition to her physical perféctions, ‘‘ she 
rides like Madame de a. she fences 
like Mdlle. de Maupin, she skates like 
Mdlle. de Camargo. In a word, she is the 
most perfect and the most imperfect woman 
in Paris in the year of grace 1863.” Let not 
the reader, however, think that the mighty 
muster-roll of her accomplishments is ex- 
hausted. She sings like the first of Italian 
—oor ; she paints so that painters are rapt 
with astonishment; she is such an adept in 
science that her scientific friends say sho 
understands Newton better than he under- 
stood himself; the world of literature has no 
secrets for her; and she writes as she sin 
and paints. Nothing truly is beyond the 
ken of this female admirable Crichton. Even 
those things from which one would have 
supposed that her hideous profession would 
have debarred her have charms for her finely 
developed soul; and she has her hours of 
dévotion, reading Thomas a Kempis and 
attending mass. Oneof her whims is to live 
a double life, and, by the help of much 
legerdemain and the co-operation ofa friendly 
duchess, to move at the same time in the 
most respectable and most disreputable circles 
in Paris. This naturally is the point round 
which the greater portion of the story turns. 

OCléopatre—this, as may be supposed, is 
only a nom de e—is a young woman of 
respectable family, who, on the night ap- 
pointed for her wedding, eloped with a youth 
whom she loved against the wishes of her 
parents, When his very small stock of ready 
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money was exhausted he abandoned her 
sans fagon. But, at the time the s 
opens, he has returned from Algeria, whither 
he had gone to make his fortune, and re-fallen 
desperately in love with his old flame. She 
is half induced to listen to his suit, 
though, besides having certain old scores 
to pay off, her mobile affections are 
then engaged to a wealthy artist-jeweller, 
This young gentleman is simply a Very vile 
scoundrel, and we should be loath to think 
with M. Arséne Houssaye that he is a 
of the rich young Parisian of the present 
day. He forges his father’s signature ap- 
parently at repeated intervals, and then, 
with the help of a female associate, knocks 
down an English friend of his father’s in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and robs him of his 
pocket-book, containing 800,000 francs. The 
friend recognises him and tells the father, 
A grand scene takes place. The father dis- 
cusses the question with a good deal of 
warmth, refers in a general way to Brutus 
and Peter the Great, and gives his son a 
istol, telling him to save his honour by 
towing his brains out. The son seems to 
recognise that there is a good deal of force in 
the father’s arguments; but, though the 
premisses are sound, he practically objects to 
the conclusion, and, gradually sidling to the 
door, runs for his life. The stern parent 
follows his son to Cléopatre’s house. He 
explains the object of his visit. Oléopatre 
fully recognises the truth and wisdom of the 
view he has taken of the aspect of affairs, 
She impresses upon Max’s mind that he 
really must kill himself; and, to show him 
the way and instil some courage into his 
craven heart, she takes the poison contained 
in one of the pearls of her necklace, At this 
opportune moment her first lover, Rodolphe, 
appears. He and Max have a struggle over 
her prostrate body, and, to make things 
pleasant, determine to fight a duel. Unfor- 
tunately there is but one pistol—that left for 
suicidal purposes by Max’s father. This is 
a drawback; but ‘‘ Where there’s a will,” says 
the proverb, ‘‘ there’s a way.” The rivals play 
cards to determine which shall shoot the other. 
Max wins; but ‘‘ suddenly he is illuminated 
as if the redemption had shone in his face,” 
and, in a tardy but splendid triumph of 
virtue and heroism, he blows his brains out. 
Rodolphe takes up Cléopatre, who was not 
quite poisoned, carries her away, and after a 
few days has the banns proclaimed for their 
marriage. She allows everything to go 
forward till the night preceding the wedding, 
and then, in another triumph of self-abnega- 
tion, runs away from his house and dies, 
Rodolphe, M. Arséne Houssaye gives us to 
understand, is rewarded for his noble con- 
duct by the hand of a duchess of doubtful 
morality. 

So ends this book, replete with sickly 
sentiment, false morality, and scenes of 

uestionable taste. If the author, as his 
dedication would seem to imply, thinks that, 
by writing such a work, he has made anyone 
‘* aspirer Lair vif de la vertu,” we can assure 
him that he is labouring under a mistake— 
not to say a gigantic delusion. 

M, Enault’s ‘‘ Olga” is a far healthier 
work than ‘‘Cléopatre.” There is, indeed, 
much in the conduct of the personages which, 
though not spoken of by the author with 
disapprobation, would not commend itself 
to an English conscience; but, on the 
whole, vice 1s called vice, and yirtue, virtue 
—which is always a comfort. There is a 
slight and, as it seems to us, an gar sng on 
improbability in the mise en scéne. The boo 

urports to be a story told at an evening-party 
J a gentleman who had himself heard it at 

oscow. Now people at evening-parties 
don’t tell stories three hundred and thirty-six 
pages long. ‘Their doing so must naturally 
be an event of such rare occurrence that the 
novelist, whose aim is verisimilitude rather 
than truth, should hesitate to avail himself 
of such doubtful precedents. This, however, 
as we have said, is a matter of small moment. 
The tale is a Russian one, telling how a cer- 
tain Prince Barinsky—a Don Juan of enor- 
mous wealth and great captivating powers— 
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falls aor in love with Olga Volguine, his 
sister’s friend and companion. Unfortunately 
the prince is married, and not in a position 
to obtain a divorce; and the lady’s virtue is 
unassailable. She, however, is as much in 
love with him as he with her; and, finally, 
in order to escape from his importunities, and 
from the too eager promptings of her own 
heart, she flies, and takes refuge in a convent. 
Barinsky, nothing daunted, goes seeking her 
throughout the empire. At last, in the 
chapel of a convent in the town of Kieff, he 
recognises her magnificent voice, and dis- 
covers that in four days she is going to take 
the irrevocable vow. With the help of his 
almighty gold, and at imminent personal 
risk, he penetrates into the crypt where she 
is to watch alone on the night preceding her 
taking the veil. The scene is well described. 
Prince Barinsky pleads with all the passion 
of his nature; beats down all opposition; 
tells Olga that he has obtained the long- 
coveted divorce; threatens to remain where 
he is and meet a certain death; and finally 
carries her off more dead than alive. A 
pseudo-marriage ceremony is performed, and 
the poor woman, after the bitter sorrows of 
the last few years, is tasting the sweets of 
happiness, when gradually certain social 
signs reveal to her that she is Barinsky’s 
mistress, and not his wife. The prince, to 
do him justice, does all he can to repair the 
eat wrong of his lie. He is unremitting in 
s efforts to obtain a divorce; but his stron 
will and great influence fail before a wil 
that is even stronger than his own—that of 
the Czar Nicholas. The eldest son born of 
the union dies in his boyhood, killed by the 
sense of his equivoca: position. The father 
does not long survive. A letter containing 
the news of his real wife’s death, and, there- 
fore, of his own freedom, proves too much for 
his care-enfeebled constitution. He falls, 
stricken down by apoplexy; and, though 
the Czar at last consents to do tardy justice 
to the beauty of Olga’s character, and legiti- 
mates the marriage retrospectively, yet the 
story ends, as such a story should, in sorrow. 
The novel altogether is fully equal to the 
average, and we have read it with interest. 

M. Charles Desly’s ‘‘ Héritage de Charle- 
magne” has been a considerable puzzle to us. 
Had we not been aware that the author had 
already written several novels, we should 
unhesitatingly have pronounced it to be the 
first work of a clever young man. This 
juvenility shows itself in many ways: in the 
unrestrained admiration for personal prowess 
and physical force—in the sharp distinction 
drawn between the good and the bad person- 
ages—in the simple, rather crude nature of 
their emotions—and especially in the very 
character of the book, treating, as it does, of 
knights and chivalry, imprisoned ladies, and 
ane of daring. All speak of what Keats 
calls— : 


“The shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuff’d in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance.” 


And here we may casually remark how 
strangely all this literature, so popular thirty 
or eds | years ago, has now gone out of date. 
Indeed, the appearance of such a work as the 
“ Héritage de Charlemagne” is almost a 
phenomenon. 

To describe the plot of a book consistin 
entirely of incidents and adyentures woui 
take a good deal of space and be a yery 
ungrateful task. Suffice it to say that it 
contains the faits et gestes of thirteen knights 
of unexampled prowess, whom Charlemagne 
had bound by an oath to join for the defence 
of. his son Lodewig the Pious in the hours 
of his peril. There were originally twelve 
only ; but one of them on his death-bed left 
the eare of fulfilling his vow to his two sons. 
“The brave Roland,” his sense of duty over- 
coming the reluctance of years, abandons the 
hermitage, or, as the poet calls it, 

“ The pile 
Which he built above the nun’s green isle, 
Whence sad and oft looked he, 
When the chant and organ sounded slow, 
On the mansion of his love below, 
For herself he could not see.” 


He bids farewell to Nonnenwerth for a time, 
and places himself at the head of the small 
band of heroes, who perform wonders, redress 
wrongs, attack and put to flight whole armies, 
manage to turn up whenever they are wanted 
with an a-propos which might be the envy 
even of the personages in M. Alexandre 
Dumas’s novels, and, in short, do everything 
that could be expected of men of their name 
and fame. Fate proves ultimately too strong 
for them, and their efforts to stay the decad- 
ence of the empire are unsuccessful. That 
such a book should ever be very popular with 
grown men is unlikely. Few persons after 
reaching a certain period of life could read the 
‘‘Seven Champions of Christendom ;” and 
even the ‘“‘ Morte d’Arthur,” notwithstand- 
ing a smack of age and a vigorous old 
English style, is wearisome to read through. 
With both these works the ‘ Héritage 
de Charlemagne,” making allowances for 
certain novelties of treatment, has strong 
analogies; and we can heartily recom- 
mend if as a healthy, wholesome book 
for boys. Their love of adventure and of 
story for its own sake will find ample food 


mend it to those who feel an interest ina 
fair average novel, and who think from our 
very cursory analysis that they are likely to 
find pleasure therein. ‘‘ OCléopatre”’ we re- 
commend to no one. , 





THE INSPIRED. BRITISH INCH. 


[SECOND NOTICE. | 


Our Inheritance in the Great Fyramid. By 
Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.SS.L. & E., 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. (Strahan &Co.) 

concluded our last week’s notice of 
this book by showing how Professor 

Smyth had arrived at his first grand dictum, 

which, dealing with the pyramid as a 

pyramid simply, announces, in the proportions 

of its almost mountainous sides and base, 

a solution of one of the ‘‘ most radical pro- 

positions in pure mathematics.” But, before 

we pass on to the title-deeds of our inhe- 
ritance, secured to us nineteenth-century 
earth-dwellers—we fear to the detriment of 
our remote ancestry—by this securest of 
safes, let us, inspired by a feeling strangely 
akin to that kind of gratitude which consists 
of a lively appreciation of favours to come, 
make one remark. Is it not possible that 
the other pyramids of Gizeh, under a like 
scientific treatment, may be brought up 
and down respectively to the same magic 
standard ? Surely differences in the angles 
of the faces amounting to twenty-nine 
minutes of are in one case and fifty-one 
in another are not altogether untractable ; 
and, if a believer in the Divine origin of 
the one should fear to touch the others lest 

a hieroglyph—that is, a hieroglyph more 

serious than a quarry-mark—should be en- 

countered, let us suggest that the language 
of any nation is not necessarily ‘* accursed,” 

even when we understand it, nor are a 

inscriptions necessarily the work of the 

founders of the building in which they 


appear. 
PWith regard to the aforesaid title-deeds, 
we really must refer our readers to the 
volume itself, for their clauses are rather dry 
reading, and are none of the clearest. We 
read :—‘‘ The linear measure of the base of 
this colossal monument, viewed in the light 
of the philosophical connexion between time 
and space, has yielded a standard measure of 
length which is more admirably and learnedl 
earth-commensurable than anything whie 
has ever yet entered into the mind of man 


an empirical number (366) of the empirical 
value of the base (763-81 feet) of the pyramid 
shows that the founders of that structure used 
the British inch, knowing it to be sy5g}455cth 
of the earth’s polar diameter. The British 
inch, therefore, 1s our inheritance in the great 
pyramid; and that proud designation is not’ 
to be applied to the effete parliamentary 
standard inch of to-day, but to a finer 





Fe imi gy xat$ecth of the aforesaid inch 
taller—who flourished, we fancy, from thé 
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in its episodes. As for “ Olga,” we recom- | 


to conceive.” In other words, a division by | 








volume before us, somewhere about the time 
of M: Charta. 

And here we confess that we are sorely 
puzzled ; for our author is silent on a subject 
of great importance, which really may result: 
in a flaw in the title-deeds after all. Mr. 
John Taylor, to whom the present book is 
dedicated, and whose investigations, as we 
have before mentioned, are entirely endorsed 
by Mr. Smyth, rightly concludes that the 
sacred cubit (which, according to Professor 
Smyth,=25 British or pyramid inches=1 
pyramid arm) existed before the flood, the 
length of Noah’s ark being regulated by it; 
but, at the same time, he mentions that, when 
the ‘“‘ new earth” was measured in Egypt 
after the deluge, it was found that it exceeded 
the diameter of the ‘‘ earth before the flood” 
by 2,336,000 inches, or nearly 37 miles. We 
are not informed which diameter is in ques- 
tion ; but possibly this is immaterial, as we 
read further on— “The former earth may 
have been more spherical.” Mr. Taylor 
ascribes the larger equatorial diameter of the 
‘‘present earth” to the centmfugal force 
acting on it when completely saturated ‘‘ by 
the waters previously kept asunder from it by 
the intervention of the firmament ” (Taylor 

. 95). Weneed not say that the Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland’s opinion on these nice, 
not to say knotty, points—which are pro- 
bably new to most of our readers— would 
have been of the utmost value! 

And now a word about our strong box— 
the famous ‘‘ porphyry coffer.’”” Twenty-five 
separate measures of it, by our Nile travellers 


above-mentioned, are given. These give the’ 


length variously between 144 and 74 inches, 
the breadth between 72 and 30 inches, and 
the depth between 60 and 36 inches for the 
exterior! Twenty-two of these are sum- 
marily dismissed, the services of the French 
academicians being also dispensed with; and 
there remain Howard-Vyse, and Greaves, 
whose measures are as follows :— 

















. EXTERIOR. INTERIOR, 
Length | Breadth | Depth || Length | Breadth | Depth 
Greaves 87°5 39°75 89°75 77°856 26°616 | 34820 
Vyse . . 90°5 37° 0 41° 0 7 «60 | 26°5 3t'5 














It is very fortunate for one of these that the 
interior only is required by our author. For 
the academicians were rejected because they 
were out—at least our author writes so in 
his study—three inches in the depth; and we 
find here equal discrepancies both in the 
length and depth of the exterior—just the 
easiest measures ! 

Well, having called in the aid of these 
rejected academicians to tell us the precise 
length of Mr. Greaves’s inch, we have 
70,982°4 cubic inches for his measure of the 
coffer—4 English quarters, as by law esta- 
blished, containing 70,982°1! 
may here cry “Hureka !”? ? No! The Astro+ 
nomer - Royal for Scotland’s ‘‘ theoretical: 
conclusion of what the coffer ought to mea- 
sure” is but 70,970°2; and we are all abroad 
again ! for this last set of figures ‘‘ refers to 
a very peculiar phenomenon, and depends 
entirely for its correctness upon our know- 
ledge of the mean density of the earth,” 
which, alas! we must look upon as out of 
the pale of Divine inspiration ; for Mr. Smyth 
—after candidly telling us that, ‘‘if all our 
object had been to get a theoretical quantity 
to agree with the four English quarters and 
Greaves’s corrected measure of the coffer, 
there would have been no trouble in obtaining 
it precisely” (p. 155)—adds that his object is 
to get at ‘‘the truth in nature,” in this it 
seems, the coffer, in spite of its inspired 
origin, fails him. 

But it is time that we said a word about 
the latitude indications—a really valuable 
portion of the book, and, of course, treated 
ex cathedrd by so eminent an astronomer of 
the second generation. Plate 5 lies before 
us as we write; and we confess we are driven 


to accept, not — that the pyramid is truly 
oriented, but thatthe upper and lower peapages 
on the north face did once truly point to the, 
upper and lower culminations of «a Draconis— 
the star which did duty for ,us as a pole-star 


before the promotion of Polaris. Professor. 


Surely we 
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Smyth’s investigations have, therefore, en- 
abled him to undertake the astronomical 
determination of the date of the building of 
the id with data superior to those at 
Sir J. Herschel’s command some years 
The results, however, are wonderfully con- 
cordant. Sir John’s calculation came out 
2400 B.c.—Mr. Smyth finds 2500 B.c. 

Judge, then, of oursurprise, gentle reader, 
when, on turning to the margin of our bibles 
and consulting Archbishop Usher, we found 
that, if the latitude indications are worth 
ee. on our part, we believe the 
are worth much—the great pyramid of Gize 
was built 151 years before the flood—in fact, 
on Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘ former earth”’! 

Now Mr. Taylor, who knew of Sir John 
Herschel’s calculation, saves his credit by 
saying boldly and unflinchingly—and we 
admire him for it—that Noah built the 
gyri Professor Smyth is more cautious; 

ut, though he gives no dates—favouring us 
instead with a long chapter on the Hyksos, a 

very safe topic—he evidently does not place 
its foundation before the creation and con- 
solidation of an Egyptian nation ; for we have 
a touching picture of Egyptians assisting 
blindly in its erection ‘‘as bees, working 
laboriously, bit by bit, according to the will 
and fiat of the great Architect,” as made 
known to them by the chosen race; their 
compelled labour—‘‘a judgment for their 
sins” (the nation must have been in exis- 
tence long enough to have created a large 
national moral debt)—being ‘‘ fully made up 
to them in kind afterwards, and from the 
same High directing quarter,’”’ when the 
aforesaid chosen race were compelled by the 
Egyptians to make bricks without straw ! 

eneed notstoptoremark upon thisstrange 
inconsistency; but we must stop to make a 
reflection. Surely this would-be demon- 
strator of the Divine origin of the pyramid 
has, by these latitude indications, all un- 
consciously, as it seems to us, not only upset 
his own theory, but added another to the 
daily increasing number of proofs of man’s 
antiquity |. 

Our space is exhausted, and many marked 
assages are yet unreferred to ; let us, there- 
ore, be fair to our author, and confess that we 

have not alluded toone-tithe of his arguments. 
But we have not quite finished with one of 
them—the Scriptural argument—the intro- 
duction and style of which we confess have 
perfectly amazed us. What need of tacking 
on an inspiration theory, which cannot be 
proved to true, to a chain of measure- 
ments and deductions which can be proved 
to be true, and should have been by the 
writer of this book before he gave it to the 
world ? 

We are content that ‘‘ the Hygeian system 
of medicine” should be traced to the Bible by 
the fact that ‘‘ Moses, the Jewish lawgiver, 

Divine inspiration, first made known that 

‘The Blood is the Life;’” but we are not 
content that an Astronomer-Royal for Scot- 
land should support his discoveries in like 
manner. Nor does it conduce to a greater 
reverence for Holy Writ to know that the 
‘* stone of stumbling”’ and the ‘‘ chief corner- 
stone” mean nothing but the apex-stone of 
the pyramid, which was ‘‘all sharp points, 

, one sharp corner . . . always sticking 

up in the air,” or (p. 362) that, when the 
corner-stone of the pyramid was finally 
placed, that the act was greeted by ‘“‘ the 
pe ones args singing together, and all the 
sons of God shouting for joy.” 

Or, again, is it decent in an author writing 
‘* to vindicate the ways of God to man,” to 
talk of the ‘‘ bullying of French writers and 
the wheedling of the lo-French traders 
among themselves anent the metric system— 
for which, we read in another part, there 
is a “positive bellowing”—or to plead for 
its rejection by such an argument as this, 
which reminds one of a certain treatment of 
‘*plaintiff’s attorney ” ?— 

An ancient lady three years hence inquires the 
price of half-a-pint of milk, and is told by the 

that he dare not sell her that measure 
lest he sent to prison the apostle of com- 
to all men; but he. 


can legally sell her—and here he makes a calcula- 
tion—-0°028 of a litre, which is not far from half-a- 
pint, and that its price is only 0-0866, &c., of a 
rancobungus, or positively dirt-cheap, if she can 
only see it. 

If Professor Smyth will take the trouble 
to read the report on the best means of 
providing for a uniformity of weights and 
measures—a report drawn up by such men 
as the Astronomer-Royal, Sir William Arm- 
strong, the Master of the Mint, Professor 
W. A. Miller, Dr. Robinson, and Professor 
Williamson—about to be read at the British 
Association meeting, he possibly may be 
inclined to lay the onus of the introduction 
of the unpious and unholy metric system 
upon other shoulders than those he has 
chosen. 

Would that Professor Smyth had written 
less! If the admirable account of our 
present knowledge of the pyramids— an 
account prepared with the utmost care, 
and resulting evidently from a_ perusal 
of almost every book on the subject — 
and the proposed system of English me- 
trology been left to stand by themselves, the 
work would have been a necessity in every 
library. As itis, the really valuable portions 
are so diluted with a quantity of such ques- 
tionable matter—not to say nonsense—that, 
in spite of the many interesting chapters in 
it—in spite of its admirable illustrations—we 
much fear that many who take it up will lay 
it down again with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment mixed possibly with something worse. 








NEW HANDBOOKS FOR PARIS AND 


SWITZERLAND. 
A Handbook for Visitors to Paris. With Map 
and Plans. (Murray.) 
Stanford's Paris Guide. With Three Maps. 
New Edition. (Stanford.) 


The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Switzer- 
land. With Clue-maps, Plans, and Mountain- 
outlines. (Murray.) 

WENTY, thirty—nay, even fifty years 
ago, Paris was the most intellectual 
and agreeable capital in the world. Perfect 
freedom of speech and of the press were then 
combined with high civilization, with perfect 
olish and good-breeding, and with that 
uxury which has always rendered Paris so 
charming a resort for philosophic cosmopoli- 
tans. But the Paris of 1864 vastly differs from 
the Paris of 1815, from the Paris of 1830, and 

from the Paris of the first months of 1848. 

Paris is now an infinitely larger, a more 

magnificent, and a more open, lightsome, 

and wholesome city than it was in the olden 
time. The splendid, the showy, the sensuous, 
the luxurious, more than ever predominate ; 
but the intellectual ability, the awakened 
intelligence, the freedom of discussion 
and conversation, the wit, the esprit, that 
distinguished Paris under the elder and the 
younger Bourbons, have disappeared with 
the parliamentary system, with the freedom 
of the press and of the Chambers, with the 
eloquence of the senate and the bar and 
the wit of the salons. Yet, to a stranger who 
visits Paris for pleasure—merely to eat, to 
drink, and be merry, and to clothe himself 
in ‘‘purple and fine linen ”’—the city of 

Paris is still the capital so graphically de- 

scribed by Philip de Comines :—‘‘ C’est la 

cité,”’ says the old chronicler, ‘‘ que jamais 
je visse entouré de meilleurs pays, et plantu- 

reux, et est chose incrédible que des biens y 

arrivent.” In Paris, if you have but money 

enough, and the desire to spend it, there is 
everything that can minister to individual 
luxury and gratification, everything that 
can please the palate, adorn the person, 
or satisfy the omnivorous vanity of all 
human kind. The intellect and clevyer- 
ness of the great body of Frenchmen are 
now directed with feverish anxiety not to 
public affairs, but to the speediest process by 
which one can grow rich at a bound, and 
having attained fortune, spend it in luxu- 
rious self - indulgence. it, eloquence, 
poesy, philosophy, are, and have been for 
some years, inabeyance; but Paris is still th 


~—--—- —- 


————. 


des femmes, le purgatoire des hommes, et 
Venfer des cheyaux.” Never at any ious 
time, not even in the days of Louis XIV. or 
of the Regent Orleans, or of Louis XV., was 
half the money spent that is now disbursed 
on the table, on equipages, on dress, on 
jewels, on furniture, and on personal luxury 
and adornment. Hotels, rotisseurs, cafés, 
traiteurs, glaciers, and crémiers spring up 
daily to gratify the propensities of a popu- 
lace eager in pleasure, excitement, and 
purely animal enjoyment. But this is the 
industry of luxury rather than of neces- 
sity and utility—an industry which exclu- 
sively consults the improvident and self- 
indulgent caprices of an era equally og- 
tentatious and selfish. But, with all its 
agreeable faults and too fascinating follies, 
Paris is, under every government, a pleasant 
séjour for all classes of English—for the old, 
the young, or the middle-aged, whether 
male or female. No wonder, therefore, that 
guide-books multiply, and that new and 
varied editions of ‘ Murray” are called for, 
Notwithstanding our unrestricted intercourse 
with France since 1814 and 1815, there never 
has been till lately anything like a good 
guide-book of Paris. Plantas’s, thefirst picture 
of Paris, which appeared in 1814, though 
useful at the time to the English, was but a 
oor production, and Galignani’s, though 
bulkier in form, was in no respect better. 
The French and English Guides of Reichard 
were bookish résumés of archeology, an- 
tiquities, and history, sayouring wholly of 
the past and touching little on the actual 
and present. Mr. Murray was the first who 
came to interrupt the stupid uniformity of 
this odious system ; and, nearly twenty years 
ago, the publication of his ‘‘ France” placed 
him before all competitors. He now comes 
before the public with a volume on Paris, 
intended to convey, in the smallest possible 
space, a description of the most remarkable 
objects of the French capital. He has 
adopted—and, we think, correctly adopted— 
an alphabetical arrangement, as the most 
practical and the least troublesome to use, 
The various routes by which Paris may be 
reached from England are described, as well 
as the most important localities on the way. 
The plan of the city is carefully marked out, 
and is the best we have ever seen in an 
guide-book. Itis, indeed, so clearly arrange 
that the tourist will find no difficulty in 
piloting himself through the city. 
In the general information, copious details 
as to passports, money, hotels, restaurants, 
cabs, cafés, and reading-rooms are given, 
though we are surprised to find the Hotel 
Mirabeau, in the Rue de la Paix, but slightly 
commended, and there is no mention what- 
ever of the Hétel Chatham, in the Rue Neuve 
St. Augustins. Both are excellent houses, 
and well situated; and the former was used 
by the Prince of Wales during his stay in 
Paris. Almost the only thing to which we 
can take exception in Mr. Murray’s compact 
and well-got-up little volume are his bills of 
fare. He is clearly not as accomplished, or 
so much at home, in gastronomy as in other 
matters ; yet most visitors to Paris in our day 
will agree with the lines— 


* Ici bas vaut mieux gastronome, 
Qu’astronome.” 


A course of culinary literature under a good 
master would be a great advantage to him; 
or, if he prefer it, we can give him an intro- 
duction to a literate gastronomer who would 
be happy to supply him, not Jueri causa, but 
‘free, gratis, and for nothing,” with better 
and more appetizing, suitable, and relishing 
bills of fare than he has introduced at pp. 30 
and 31. Cételettes de mouton a la Soubise, 
we beg to assure Mr. Murray, does not mean 
cutlets with a slight onion sauce, but with a 
purée of onions & la Soubise. The only in- 
gredients in this sauce, beside onions, are 
cream, butter, nutmeg, pepper, and salt.” 
We add our <vww d from forty years 
experience, to all that Mr. Murray says 10 
favour of the Café Foy. It is a Chetongely 
titted 





good, old-fashioned coffee-house, im 





city which Mercier described as “‘le paradis 
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and in which the coffee, chocolate, and brandy 
are of the best. It is frequented by the best 
class of the bourgeoisie, and the waiters are 
civil and obliging. There is an abundant 
sapply of journals, and Galignani is taken. 
Mr. Murray’s scheme for seeing Paris in 
twelve days seems methodically arranged, 
and is, no doubt, quite feasible. It is well 
to point out objects of general interest and 
also of special interest to the artist, the 
antiquary, the architect, the man of science, 
the commercial man, the manufacturer, 
&c. The population of Paris in 1863 was 
1,696,141 souls. As a curious comparison, 
it may be noticed (says Mr. Murray) that 
the number of horses in harness passing 
through the Boulevard des Italiens was 
counted and found to be 10,750. The number 
of vehicles crossing London Bridge between 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m. was 18,000, which would 
give probably 28,000 horses in harness. 
Mr. Murray’s résumé of the history of 
Paris is succinct, yet sufficiently full for the 
sing stranger. He scarcely does justice, 
owever, to what the Bourbons did for Paris. 
Highty new streets and thirty-three new 
churches were erected by Louis XIV. In 
the same reign the Salpetriére and the Hotel 
des Invalides were called into existence, the 
Tuileries and Pont Royal were finished, and 
the beautiful gardens laid out as now. Then 
rose into existence the Place Vendéme and 
the Place des Victoires, more solidly built 
than any Imperial erections, and the noble 
arches of St. Denis and St. Martin. The 
streets were then first lighted, and attention 
paid to drainage and sewerage. Paris 
undoubtedly owes a good deal to the 
first Emperor Napoleon, and _ perhaps 
what he has done for the French 
capital is more succinctly set forth in Stan- 
ford’s Guide (the best after Murray’s) than 
in the volume we have placed at the head of 
our list. Under Napoleon the Rue de Rivoli 
was continued, and new quarters rose on the 
north and west of the capital. The mag- 
nificent avenue of the Champs Elysées was 
then formed ; the Bourse, the Arcde Triomphe, 
the Madelaine, and the Hotel d’Orsay erected. 
The Palace of the Tuileries was extended, and 
new bridges facilitated communication across 
the Seine. But Louis Philippe—the much- 
abused Louis Philippe—did much more for 
Paris than Napoleon I. He completed the 
Arc de Triomphe, the Madelaine, and the 
Champs Elysées; he erected a splendid hos- 
pital in the north of Paris; he constructed 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the Library of 
St. Genevieve, and the Ecole Normale; he 
enlarged the College of France, added to 
the Palais Bourbon, built the churches of 
Notre-Dame de Lorette and Saint Vincent 
de Paul, and increased to double its size 
the Hotel de Ville. He widened old and 
opened new streets; so that the eye could 
traverse the space between the palaces of 
Francis I. and Catherine de Medicis. He 
levelled, decorated, and paved the Place de 
Louis XYV., raised the obelisk of the Luxor 
and the column of July. But the present 
occupant of the Imperial throne has done more 
than this. During his reign the Hételde Ville 
has been finished the Place du Carrousel 
enlarged, the Louvre completed, and the 
Rue de Rivoli carried on to the Hoétel de 
Ville in a street unequalled for length, 
though it may be s ed in picturesque- 
ness and durability, for most of the houses 
are mere lath and plaster. The ‘‘ tooth 
of Time” will, before 1964, eat into 
these thin partitions, miscalled walls. But, 
though stonemasons, carpenters, and brick- 
layers have had a glorious time of it for the 
last ten years, yet the thinking portion of 
the nation feels that there are things more 
important to a people than wide streets or 
the demolition of culs-de-sac. Is the union 
of the Tuileries to the Louvre—are the 
the widening of the streets and the creation 
of barracks in every arrondissement (by 
which cunning device it is thought to put an 
end to émeudes and barricades) any compen- 
sation for the decay of public spirit and the 
decline and fall of poetry, eloquence, lite- 
oq 
tature, and the belles-lettres ? 





Mr. Stanford’s Guide is cheaper, but less 
copious than that of Mr. Murray, and it is, 
as we have said before, only second to it. 
These two books are sure of the market, and 
they must supersede all others. 

Murray’s ‘‘ Knapsack Guide”’ for Switzer- 
land is one of the most admirable little books 
it has ever been our good-fortune to meet. 
It is more compact than Ball’s, recently re- 
viewed in these columns, and contains an 
index-map to Switzerland and to Savoy and 
Piedmontin the twofly-leaves. Itappearsfrom 
this Guide that there is now scarcely a second- 
rate town or village in Switzerland that is 
not connected by the electric telegraph, and 
from any of them a message not exceeding 
twenty words can be sent for one franc to 
any part of Switzerland. Travellers can 
thus, before starting in the morning, secure 
ya for the night, or even order their 

inner. The directions and precautions for 
health in this Guide are sensible and valu- 
able. We learn from this little volume, 
which every traveller should possess, that 
the labour of the dogs at the hospice of St. 
Bernard is so great that their life never 
exceeds nine years, owing to the attacks of 
rheumatism, which is the bane both of dog 
and man. The infirm dogs are generally 
killed. K. 








OYSTER-CULTURE. 


The Artificial Propagation of Oysters. By M. 
Coste and Dr. Kemmerer. (Brighton: Pearce.) 
The Oyster: Where, How, and When to Find, 
Breed, Cook, and Eat it. Second Edition. 

(Triibner & Co.) 

Statement of Grievances of Dredgermen and 
Fishermen of Kent and Essex. (Canterbury : 
Kentish Observer Office). 

AX Act of Parliament has recently been 

passed enabling certain persons to take 

possession of a large portion of the foreshore 
at Herne Bay for the purpose of breeding 
oysters, which Act, as might have been ex- 
pected, has given great offence to those in- 
terested in existing companies; for there 
is already at Whitstable, close by, an opu- 
lent company of oyster-breeders, who an- 
nually send a very large quantity of that 
favourite mollusc to Billingsgate. The fish- 
ing-ground of this company is extensiye, 
occupying a space of 1200 acres, and afford- 
ing employment to about 2000 individuals. 
The operations of these dredgers approach 
very nearly the system of balfire pursued 
in France, the difference being that the 
Whitstable men do not begin by saving 
the spat—that is, they do not breed their own 
oysters—but content themselves with buy- 
ing brood-stock from their neighbours at 
Colchester and elsewhere; and the extent of 
their trade may be guessed from the fact of: 
their having paid, in the course of five years, 
nearly £150,000 for brood. This company 
has a fleet of boats which is valued at £20,000; 
while they estimate their lying stock of 
oysters as being worth at least £200,000; 
and the earnings of the freemen of the com- 
pany have averaged about £1. 4s. a week for 
the last fifteen years. 

From the little volume which we have 
placed second on our list we extract the 
following :— 

And here let me add that, inthe Essex fisheries 
at Pont, a considerable trade is carried on in 
“ Brood,” the price of which varies from 4s. to 
5s. 6d. per “ Wash,” which is two pecks at Col- 
chester, or one in London. Mr. Hawkins gives 
the — of oysters in a “ Wash” as fol- 
lows :—During the first year the Spat cannot be 
numbered ; the second year, B 1600 ; third 
year, Ware, 600; and the fourth year, Oysters, 
400. A London bushel of the first year consists 
of Spat, the number of which cannot be ascer- 
tained; of the second year, Brood, 6400; of third 
year, Ware, 2400; and of fourth year, Oysters, 
1600. These figures show a four-fold increase in 
three years. 

Oyster-culture is a very simple process 
and is at present, perhaps, the most pro- 
fitable industry carried on upon the fore- 
shores of the French seas. The gran 
secret of oyster-culture lies in the fact 
that the spat may be collected at the time 
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of spawning, and, under favourable circum- 
stances, may be grown in a very few years 
to a size suitable for the market. There is 
no fixed time at which the young of the 
oyster arrive at maturity ; the growth varies 
according as circumstances are fayourable or 
otherwise ; and at some places oysters are 
marketable in about three years, while at 
other spots five years elapse Sens they are 
saleable. It is pretty certain that, under any 
circumstances, the oyster does not become 
reproductive till it is above three years of 
age; and no quantities of the molluse should 
be sold till they have had an opportunity of 
reproducing their kind—amaximwhich should 
be laid down as regards all kinds of fish. 

A great variety of plans have been tried 
for the purpose of securing the oyster spat. 
In the Lake of Fusaro, which is the oldest 
breeding-place we know of, the method 
adopted was to drive in stakes of wood, and 
hang upon them bunches of underwood, in 
order to intercept the seed of the oyster. 
This plan was adopted at various places on 
the French coast with varying success, fagots 
of branches haying been withdrawn covered 
with oysters of all sizes. 

The author of ‘‘ The Oyster” refers to an 
interesting report on the subject which has 
been made to the French Government by 
M. Coste, on the results of experiments made 
for the improvement of oyster-beds. 


The locality chosen was the bay of St. Brieux, 
on the coast of Brittany. Between March and 
May 1859 about 3,000,000 oysters, taken from 
different parts of the sea, were distributed in ten 
longitudinal beds in the above bay. The bottom 
was previously covered with old oyster-shells, or 
culch, and boughs of trees arranged like fascines. 
To these the young oysters attach themselves ; 
and so fruitful are the results that one of the 
fascines was found at the end of six months to 
have no less than 20,000 young oysters on it. 
The report further states that 12,000 hectares 
may be brought into full bearing in three 
years at an annual expense not exceeding 
10,000 francs. 


An imitation of the natural beds has also 
been attempted at some places, consisting of 
builders’ débris, on which were heaped quan- 
tities of old shells and other sea-ware ; and 
this plan has proved successful. The latest 
novelty is the Kemmerer tile, which, being 
portable, is movable from place to place, 
and, we believe, has been found to answer 
very well. The securing of the spat is some- 
times a difficult matter, because the cultiva- 
tors cannot very well judge where it may 
fall. Thus it has been known to be the fact 
that a portion of the oysters at Whitstable 
have thrown off an immense amount of spat, 
which, having floatedaway andsettled down on 
the Essex coast, had ultimately to be bought 
and paid for as brood by the Whitstable 
company. A secure plan for obtaining this 
spat is therefore of great consequence to 

ose interested. Erections, 1 y called 

res, have been constructed in France by 
fayin down rows of stones, or dikes, as we 
call them, in order to intercept the spawn ; 
and, as the oyster is a most prolific animal, 
immense quantities can be collected, if the 
necessary care be taken. After the oysters 
have been kept in the parcs for about two 
years, they are removed to ponds, called 
claires, or feeding-beds, for the p of 
being fattened for sale; large numbers of 
these parcs and claires have been ‘ con- 
ceded” by the French Government to indus- 
trious persons, who make an excellent income 
by means of oyster-culture. They have, 
however, only a temporary interest in the 
pro , as tenants-at-will. 

With regard to the cost of oyster-culture, 
especially as pursued in France, the follow- 
ing information from a document sent to the 
Foreign Office may prove useful. A ten- 
acre bed, we are told, may be carried on for 
an annual expense of from £24 to £80 a 
year, according to the mode of culture that 
may be adopted, whilst the capital expended 
varies in about the same ratio, the dif- 
ference a on whether M. Coste’s 





ts or ocal system of tiles be adopted. 
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which is filled with oyster-farms — three 
thousand acres being devoted to the cul- 
tivation of that delicious mollusc. Ten 
years ago the basin produced only £40 per 
annum, while now oyster-culture alone pro- 
duces an annual revenue of at least sixteen 
thousand pounds ! 

The ‘‘ manufacture” of the far-famed 
green oyster of Marennes can be witnessed 
on both sides of the creek of the river 
Seudre. The fish-farms at that place extend 
over many leagues of the sea-shore, but not 
quite close to the water, and are most indus- 
triously cultivated by the owners. Claires 
for the greening of oysters require to be very 
carefully constructed and diked in, so as to 
be water-tight; for they are not, like the 
ordinary ponds, submerged at each tide. 
They are so constructed as to retain the water 
with which they are filled at the periodical 
visitation of the high tides. A ditch is made 
round the interior of the pond, in order to 
collect the slime consequent on the visit of 
each tide; and, before any oysters are laid 
down to green, the place is frequently inun- 
dated, in order to its being properly prepared 
for its work, weeds oan extraneous sub- 
stances are cleaned away, and the whole sur- 
face nicely smoothed. en all this is done, 
and when the _ is ascertained to be water- 
tight, it is stocked with common white oysters. 

ese are gathered in at a particular season— 
the early winter in fact, when the fisheries 
are first opened. Small oysters are picked— 
those of twelve or eighteen months are the 
best—and these are carefully laid down on 
the prepared surface, and left to become 
green, ‘T'wo years’ sojourn is at least neces- 
sary for the purpose of greening; but three, 
or even four years would be better, as the 
oyster would then be grown to its highest 
state of perfection. 

Some oysters take on the green tint with 
such rapidity as to cause a very inferior kind 
to be sent to market. Indeed, we are sorry 
to note that three-year-old oysters of all 
kinds are beginning to be generally sold; 
if is a@ sire sign of an unhealthy trade. 
‘‘ The green oyster,” says the author of 
*' The Oyster,” ‘‘is, to my taste, the oyster 
par excellence; in which decision I shall 
doubtless be borne out by most gourmets 
whose knowledge extends to a choice of the 
good things of this life.” 

Many of the oyster-farmers of Marennes 
have more than one claire, and occasionally 
shift their stock, which is thought to benefit 
the oyster, and to improve its flavour and 
power of growth. Some breeders have as many 
as thirty claires, and one or two of these 
always empty, so as to carry on the trans- 
fer from one to another. In any case, 
the oysters require to be carefully watched, 
tended, and cleaned from accumulating 
mud. The oyster fattens with t ra- 
pidity when left undisturbed in the quiet 
waters of the pond; and, if sufficient care 
be taken to keep up this water supply, all 
will go well. for this p the flood- 
gate must be well built in, and the dikes be 
made completely water-tight; and, more- 
over, it is highly necessary that an ample 
supply of water to cover the oysters should 
be at all times maintained, as, on the occa- 
sion of a sudden frost, as has before now 
occurred, the whole stock would be inevitably 
destroyed. It has been asked how, or rather 
why, do the oysters become green? Well, 
it is not exactly known how the operation is 

, and it is curious enough that the 
green matter which is thought to give the 
colour to the oyster is different from all 
other green substances that are known at 
present, whether these be animal or vege- 
table; but the theory which attributes the 
greening principle to the nature of the soil 
would seem to be the true one. There are 
o>. however, who maintain that the cause 
0 ming 1s a disease of the liver, 
while ethere attribute the colour to the over- 
my Or the mollusc with parasites. 

The little pamphlet we have placed first 
on our list contains a great deal of interest- 
ing information about 2 agg pre as 
cartied on at the Isle of A portion of 
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its contents may be usefully summarized. 
Dr. Kemmerer says :— 


The artificial culture of the oyster may be 
considered to have solved an important question— 
namely, that the oyster continues fruitful after it 
is transported from its natural abode in the deep 
sea to the shores. This removal retards, but 
never hinders fecundation. The sea oyster, how- 
ever, is the most prolific, as the water at a con- 
siderable depth is always tranquil, which is a 
favourable point in oyster-growth ; but the shore 
oyster-banks will also be very productive, having 
two chances of replenishment—namely, from the 
parent oysters in the parcs, and from those cur- 
rents that may float seed from banks in the sea. 
Muddy ground is excellent for the growth of 
oysters; they grow in such localities very quickly, 
and become saleable in a comparatively short 
space of time. Dry, rocky ground is not so 
suitable for the young oyster, as it does not find a 
sufficiency of food upon it, and, consequently, 
languishes and dies. Marl is the most esteemed ; 
and on it the oyster is said to become perfect in 
form and excellent in flavour. 

The culture of the oyster in the mud-ponds 
and in the marl—a culture which ought some day 
to become general—changes completely its qua- 
lities; the albumen becomes fatty, yellow or 
green, oily, and of an exquisite flavour. The 
animal and phosphorous matter increases, as does 
the osmozome. This oyster, when fed, becomes 
exquisite food. In effecting the culture of the 
sea-shores and of the marl-ponds, I am pursuing 
a practical principle of great importance, by the 
conversion of millions of shore oysters, squan- 
dered without profit into food for public consump- 
tion. The green oyster, to this day, has only 
been regarded as a luxury for the tables of the 
rich; but I would like to see it used as food by 
every one. ..... In the marl the young 
oyster finds plenty of food, constant heat, and 

rfect quiet; wherever there is mud and sun there 
will be found the little molluscs, crustacea, and 
swimming infusoria, which are the food of the 
oyster. 


The following is M. Coste’s plan of collect- 
ing oyster spawn, to which we have already 
alluded. Some time before the spawning 
season, lay down, by means of anchors or 
other heavy weights, a series of fagots of 
branches well bound together and fastened 
by cords to buoys. In five or six months 
after this immersion the fascines may be 
drawn up again, either for the purpose of 
transferring them bodily into the claires, or 
to select from them all the young oysters 
suitable for transference, whilst the bundle, 
with those which were not ready, can be 
replaced in the old position. M. Coste re- 
commends this plan with great confidence, 
and cites the case of M. Ackerman, commis- 
sioner of marine at Marennes, who, having 
sunk some pieces of wood in an oyster-bed, 
found that one of them, on taking it up for 
examination, had as many young oysters 
upon it as would populate a large claire. 

The supply of the green oysters, we are 
told, is very large, the claires of Marennes 
furnishing an annual supply of fifty millions, 
representing in price the enormous amount 
of two millions of francs ; they are distributed 
over the whole of France, especially over the 
southern portions of the country, and are sent 
as far as Algeria. 








THE DIABLESSE IN ROMANCE. 


A Heart Twice Won. By Harriet Lydia Stevenson. 
Two Volumes. (Newby.) 
Cumworth House. By the Author of “ Caste.” 
Three Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

ODERN novelists are rather fond of 

the lady-fiend. That fair creature, 
exquisitely beautiful and wicked, with infinite 
taste and no conscience, is always for 
a sensation. The beauty of her boudoir is in 
delightful contrast with the wickedness of her 
heart. Herpretty ways, following her naughty 
deeds, have something of the effect of iced 
champagne after deviled kidneys. Perhaps 
it is not quite artistic to use these strong con- 
trasts ; but, in times when the imaginative 
faculty is even rarer than food for cattle 
during this present drought, critics must not 
be too hard upon authors. Instead of asking 
whether the lady-fiend has any business in a 
novel, it is better to inquire whees lady-fiend 
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is best—which conceals the cloven foot most 
successfully in the kid-boot of Paris. Of 
course, la diablesse n’a pas une queue. 

Miss Stevenson’s lady-fiend is a Mrs, 
Churchill, whom Captain Douglas, her hero, 
meets in travelling to Great Malvern. She 
is a slightly improper person, having com- 
menced life with a liaison of the vilest sort, 
and having twice married since; and, her 
second husband being alive, she does her 
best to make Douglas believe her a widow. 
The authoress’s chief error is in supposing 
that a captain in the Guards, who had known 
a little of London life and been through the 
Orimea, would be so intensely ‘‘ green”’ as to 
mistake the character of a pretty woman who 
allowed him extreme intimacy without intro- 
duction, who wrote him ill-spelt notes fra- 

rant of patchouli, who could sing and play 
elightfully, but knew nothing of literature. 
Lady-novelists would do well not to trench 
on this dangerous ground. Miss Stevenson’s 
dedication informs us that she is a cousin of 
Mr. Thackeray’s: it would do her good to 
study the love-affair between Pendennis and 
the Fotheringay. The notion that a man 
like Oaptain Douglas could be taken in 
by Mrs. Churchill — could have thought 
her a guileless young widow—is perfectly 
absurd. 

‘‘A Heart Twice Won” is rather a flimsy 
novel. Its hero falls in love with the lady 
above-named; is extricated from his diffi- 
culties by the help of his uncle ; grieves over 
his broken heart for a month or two; and 
then offers the fragments to a certain Miss 
Violet Maitland, whom he encounters at 
Nice. Plot, it will be seen, there is none; 
and the only attempt at describing character 
is Mrs. Churchill. This is not badly done. 
If Miss Stevenson had possessed sufficient 
knowledge of this wicked world to work her 
character properly, the result would have 
been more satisfactory. Perhaps the best 
thing in her book is the remark made by one 
of the characters: that a first love-fit is soon 
cured by asecond, on homaopathic principles 
—similie similibus curantur. Most men 
will hold that Reginald Douglas’s misery, 
when he finds out what an improper person 
he has fallen in love with, is a good deal 
exaggerated. Most readers will also think 
that the authoress might have spared some 
of her versification. But it must not be 
thought that the novel is not readable ; its 

leasant, facile style and the naturalness of 
its dialogue deserve cordial praise. So we 
shall be glad again to encounter ‘‘ Thackeray's 
Cousin ’’ in the realm of fiction. : 

There are two specimens of female naughti- 
ness in ‘‘Oumworth House”—Mrs. Symthe 
and Miss Symthe. This is a new form of 
the ancient and honourable name of Smith. 
We have had Smyth, Smythe, even Smijth; 
but Symthe is a decided novelty. Mrs. 
Symthe—the name is not her own—is the 
wife of a certain Estcourt Maurice, a man of 
infinite nobleness. Beauty and wickeduess 
are nicely blended in her. She is not 80 
prononcce in her wrong-doing as . 
Churchill, but she is quite bad enough. 
Her daughter Geraldine is a good deal lke 
her; but the author reforms that young lady, 
and kindly marries her to a parti far too 
good for her. Now, in the characters of 
mother and daughter—and especially in that 
of the husband—there is perceivable a femi- 
nine style of treatment. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to believe in either Mrs. Symthe or 
Geraldine. Itis simply impossible to believe 
in Estcourt Maurice, the authoress’s fair- 
ideal of what isheroic and noble. Given that 
a man finds himself by miserable chance 
wedded to a wicked woman—would he, if 
worth anything, allow his only child to 
remain in her keeping? The question seems 
to us perfectly simple. No man could be 
justified in leaving his daughter with & 
mother who must assuredly corrupt her. 
course the novelist, omnipotent throu 
three volumes, can reconcile readers to thé 
anomaly by bringing the girl into a proper 
state o rain wt lash But a man su 
Estcourt Maurice is described to us could not 
have allowed his pity for his abandoned 
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to interfere with his justice to his daughter. 
Lady-novelists are too apt to create an ideal 
hero of so intensely forgiving a disposition 
that he would condone anything. Well, 
according to Mr. Tennyson, King Arthur 
forgave Guinevere; but, if he had had a 
daughter, he would probably not have left 
her at Almesbury. 

The heroine of ‘‘ Cumworth House” is in 
strong contrast with Mr. Estcourt’s wife and 
daughter. Her name is Alisoun—a quaint 

tic preenomen, which one generally finds 
spelt Alison, and which is probably a pleasant 
form of Alice. But the young lady is fre- 
uantly connected with a certain garden- 
dower common enough, and whicli country- 
folk sometimes call ‘‘ Alison.” Its true name 
is ‘‘ Alyssum,”’ which was conferred upon it by 
reason of an antique notion that it had the 
power of allaying anger, wherein it was 
probably as effectual as an amethyst-ring in 
reventing its wearer from being intoxicated. 
owever, Miss Alisoun is a very charming 
creature, whose conception is highly credit- 
able to the author. She is pure and loving. 
Hers is the most delightful character in the 
novel; and the reader feels that to be loved 
by such a woman would be a joy more ex- 
quisite than aught else conceivable. There 
is no creation of modern romance, or even of 
modern poetry, to compare with her. She is 
like one of Shakespeare’s women—a Cordelia 
ora Rosalind. She is ¢rwe—true to the heart: 
this is her charm. We hear nothing of her 
physical pont 4 as we do of Geraldine’s ; 
ut her moral beauty and intellectual truth 
are brought before the reader with a mar- 
vellous amount of power. The whole evi- 
dence of poetry is that ‘‘ Love will still be 
lord of all ;” and this loving Alisoun is only 
another proof of the immortal, immutable 
truth. 
Left an orphan, Alisoun, whose father was 
a gentleman holding land, has no guardian 
save her uncle, Mr. Stonhurst, who, in some 
unexplained way, has greatly impaired her 
father’s property. There is much ability in 
the sketch of the Stonhurst family. Ston- 
hurst himself is Alisoun’s uncle by marriage, 
his first wife having been her father’s sister ; 
he has since married again—a widow with 
one son. His stiff, frigid second wife; her 
son Gilbert, shrewd and keen, but at heart 
generous; Stonhurst’s son Conway, averse 
from trade and resolute to be an artist; the 
two daughters, Sara and Agnes, the first of 
whom, by parochial industries, wins a clerical 
husband,—are all carefully drawn. But, 
when higher themes are to be tried, the 
result is not so successful. Estcourt 
Maurice, who was intended to be the ideal of 
a noble gentleman, is, as we haye shown, 
weak and unwise. And Launcelot Sturm, 
whom readers are requested to acknowledge 
as fit husband for our charming Alisoun, 
has no character at all. At least, nothing is 
seen of the higher side of his character, 
though the lower is overmuch developed. 
He falls in love with Alisoun; he goes 
abroad and falls in love with Geraldine; he 
returns, tells Alisoun of his escapade, and 
apologizes; he falls in love with Geraldine 
again, and almost breaks his heart because he 
cannot have her; and then, finally, he re- 
turns to Alisoun, whom he marries. Now 
what guarantee is there that he will not fall 
in love with Geraldine, or somebody else, before 
the honeymoon is half over? The author 
might be forgiven if there were anything in 
man’s character of a positive nature to 
compensate for his amorous absurdities. But 
there is really nothing definite about him. 
Gilbert Kaird, and his half-brother Conway, 
and his worn-out father and irritating mother, 
Rw fa ape We can imagine, and there is even a 
adowy personality about that absurd, high- 
principled, unpractical Estoourt Maurice; but 
uncelot Sturm is absolutely a dream—a 
Vapour. All the reader knows about him is 
that he behaved very badly. 

It is just as well that feminine writers of 

should not be too fond of delineating 
-fiend. There are such people, we 

know ; but how should the fhndeent kethoroes 
have of their practices? Were a 
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masculine writer to touch the theme there 
might be a tremendous apocalypse ; but, while 
it is in feminine hands, we can only smile at 
their ignorance, and be for their 
innocence. 








AUTUMN OUT-OF-DOOR LITERATURE. 


The Utilization of Minute Life; being Practical 
Studies of Insects, Crustacea, Mollusca, 
Worms, Polypes, Infusoria, and Sponges. By 
Dr. T. L. Phipson. (Groombridge and Sons.) 

Wayside Weeds ; or, Botanical Lessons from the 
Lanes and Hedgerows. With a Chapter on 
Classification. By Spencer Thomson, M.D. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 
(Groombridge and Sons.) 

The Flora of Harrow. By J.C. Melvill. With 
Notices of the Birds of the Neighbourhood, 
by the Hon. F. C. Bridgeman and the Hon. 
G. O. M. Bridgeman. And of the Butter- 
flies and Moths, by C. C. Parr and E. Heath- 
field. (Longman & Co.) . 

OurCommon Insects : First Steps to Entomology. 
By Mrs. E. W. Cox. (Hardwicke.) 


R. PHIPSON furnishes us with a volume 

in which the results of scientific study 

and research are, he says, reduced to practice. 

New facts may not be brought before us; but 

the application of these facts with regard to 

food, to art and manufactures, is treated ina 
novel form. 

Zoology and Botany have been looked upon as 

constituting less practical branches of Science 
than Chemistry or Astronomy ; for instance, the 
zoological works placed in the hands of students 
are necessarily so full of anatomical details, 
details of classification, and observations upon the 
habits and instincts of animals, that very little 
space has (or could have) been afforded to notice 
the wonderful manner in which certain animals 
contribute directly to the welfare of mankind, 
and the methods by which they may be cuwul- 
tivated. 
This culture the author has endeavoured, in 
the volume at the head of our list, to apply to 
inferior animals useful to man, from insects 
downwards to the cultivation of a mollusc or 
a polype, to infusoria and the sponges. 

Dr. Phipson commences his subject with 
the Silk-producing Insects, and analyses the 
chemical nature of silks, from which a pecu- 
liar product is obtained, called bombic acid, 
and shows how the presence of wool may be 
detected in silken tissues by a dissolution of 
oxide of lead in potash, which will blacken 
woollen threads, because they contain a large 
proportion of sulphur. He advocates the 
necessity of careful ventilation in silk-worm 
establishments, where it is of the utmost 
importance that the air of their rooms should 
be perfectly pure, and warmth, the supply of 
which should be under control, regulated 
at will, as the insect, though robust in 
China, as a consequence of domestication, is 
subject to various maladies, such as atrophy, 
jaundice, apoplexy, diarrhoea, and dropsy. 

Chapter III. treats of Colour-producing 
Insects, such as cochineal and gall insects, 
the Cynips, and the plantation of plants of the 
cactus tribe upon which the insect lives. 
The cultivation of the Nopal, a species of 
cactus, is carried on by Indians of extreme 
poverty in Mexico, ‘‘ where some plantations 
contain upwards of 60,000 separate plants, 
set in straight lines, each being about four 
feet high, which height it is not allowed to 
exceed ; so that the insect may be easily 
gathered. The flower is always carefully cut 
away.” The poor Indians establish their 
Nopal plantations on cleared ground or slopes 
of mountains or ravines; and, after proper 
care, the plants maintain the cochineal for 
three years. Much care is required in the 
tedious operation of gathering the insect from 
the cacti. It is performed with a squirrel’s 
tail by the Indian women, who, for this 
parpose, squat down for hours together 


eside one plant. Seventy thousand dried 
insects weigh on an average one pound. 
Chapter LY. is devoted to Insects producing 


Wax, Resin, Honey, and Manna; the next 

of Insects employed in Medicine, or as 
food, and other insects useful to -man ; 
of Mollusca, in which, at p. 152, we have the 
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plate of a snail-garden, near Ulm, in Ger- 
many. The breeding or cultivation of snails 


as an article of human food, or a choice table 
delicacy, is no modern innovation. Amonges 
the ‘‘Scriptores de Re Rustica,” published 
by Schneider, at Leipzig, in 1794, will be 
found the text of Terentius Varro, admirably 
illustrated by the editor. Varro there speaks 
of the enormous size to which snails may be 
brought by culture. According to Pliny 
these large fat snails were considered a great 
luxury and a very favourite dish amongst 
Roman epicures, who, from his account, 
appear to have cultivated the delicious 
morsel in gardens, similar to those now seen 
in several parts of the Continent, where many 
snails are sought for and bred as articles of 
food or medicine. Among the terrestrial 
species Helix Pomatia, or the apple-snail, 
known in France as the a escargot, 18 
cultivated to a considerable extent, and is 
eaten, principally during Lent, in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and other parts of 
Europe. Indeed, the taste for this animal 
has so much increased lately that the oyster 
trade suffered last year in France, in conse- 
quence of the number of these snails 
brought into the markets. Helix Pomatia is 
not so common in England as on the Oon- 
tinent, though it is found abundantly 
near Dorking. Of worms, the leech alone 
appears to be of use to man; but, for 
scientific investigation and beauty in a water- 
vivary, we have the lovely Serpule# and 
Sabella, the latterin soft and calcareous tubes, 
both wonderful in colour and construction. 
More curious still, and but rarely seen, even 
in very choice marine vivaries, is the splendid 
Infundibulum worm, expanding its feathery 
gills to the size of a crown-piece, and the 
less rare, but brilliant little Gold Comb, in 
its funnel-shape tube, like finest paper. 
There are a host of others no less beautiful, 
the utilization of which, or their use in the 
great economy of nature, is still unknown 
to us. 

Chapter [X., on Polypes, brings us to the 
Coral Fishery and the Coralliculture of the 
French. 

Donati has thrown much light upon the orga- 
nization of the coral stem, and the anatomy of the 
gelatinous tunic which covers it, and places each 
of its polypes, as it were, in connexion one with the 
other. It will be sufficient here to state that the 
coral polypes produce the calcareous portion of 
their polypidom, and also secrete this gelatinous 
covering, which is of a very complicated nature. 
The latter, when the coral is freshly taken from 
the water, is easily peeled off; but, if allowed to 
dry on the stem, it becomes very difficult to detach 
it. This cortex, or covering, presents numerous 
tubercles or little eminences, each of which con- 
tains in its cavity a white, soft, transparent polype 
having eight tentacles. As soon as the coral is 
withdrawn from the water, each polype imme- 
diately contracts itself, and withdraws into its 
cavity. .... The calcareous stem of these ani- 
mals is formed like the shell of the oyster and 
other mollusca, i.e., by the secretion of a liquid 
containing a large amount of lime, and which 
appears to be produced by certain glands, situated 
at the basis of the polype’s tentacles. In the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean coral is seen adhering 
to the rocks in alldirections. The greatest height 
that a stem of coral, with its branches, will attain 
in the Mediterranean is about a foot and a half, 
its greatest diameter being about eight lines. At 
each extremity of the coast of Algiers very fine 
coral is found. The annual production by coral 
fisheries in these parts is estimated at about 
£100,000 sterling. But the French are complain- 
ing, at the present moment, of the n t 
manner in which their Mediterranean coral pro- 
duction is carried on. It should yield, sebortliog 
to competent authorities, a nett profit of £250,000 
sterling per annum. Spallanzani’s observations 
have taught us that coral grows very rapidly, and 
is quickly reproduced ; so that, in a few years’ 
time, a locality which has been deprived of its 
coral by repeated fisheries is again ro-peopled with 
this lucrative polype. It has also been remarked 
that a branch of coral, detached from the stem 
and thrown into the sea, soon fixes itself to the 
rocks, and grows into a fine specimen; and it 
has not unfrequently been noticed that different 
objects which have been thrown into the sea 
near any clusters of coral are sure to be covered 
with these polypes in the cotrse of a few months. 
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These important facts seem to indicate the possi- J 


bility of transporting or transplanting the coral 
by 2 beth as we do with some of our rarer vege- 
table productions. They teach us also that the 
coral fishers ought to be compelled by law to throw 
back into the sea the younger branches of whatever 
coral they take away ; for these young shoots are 
nearly valueless to them, and would serve to re- 
plenish in a short time places exhausted of their 
coral by constant fishing. Like other polypes, 
the coral polype is reproduced by eggs, by buds, 
and by self-division. It erm, ay rapidly, and 
its stem will go on ramifying, like the stem of a 
tree, for an indefinite period of time. All these 
data should be borne in mind by those who would 
undertake to cultivate coral, a branch of industry 
which has lately been seriously thought of, and 
to which the French have already given the name 
of Coralliculture ; and, if it be impossible to grow 
coral upon our English coasts, there are, spread 
over the globe, hundreds of English possessions 
where Coralliculture might become an unexpected 
source of wealth. 


Of the Infusoria and other animalcules we 
have not space to speak. The microscope 
is apenas our physical and mental vision to 
such wonders, both in fossil and living 
Diatomacex, Foraminifera, &c., that the pe- 
rusal of the book cannot fail to be interesting 
to the student, though the objects themselves 
must be seen to be rightly appreciated or 
understood, Many valuable hints are given, 
and much solid information is put together, 
in so pleasant and easy a form that we can 
strongly recommend Dr. Phipson’s volume 
to our readers. 

“* Wayside Weeds” is a capital book, and 
ought to be in every tourist's pocket. The 
arrangement of the plants one picks in 
handfuls is a bright thought to carry out! 
A few quires of blotting-paper, filled from 
time to time as the plants are gathered, 
and classed according to the ‘‘ handfuls” 
described and explained by Dr. Thomson in 
his charming roadside lessons, will do more 
to improve and fill the mind with the delights 
of useful knowledge than a vain attempt to 
master the difficulties of a science the hard 
names of which cast so many back from 
its threshold. Who does not know the 
first easy paths which guide us into F’lora’s 
realms ?— 

“The cowslip, crocus, columbine, 

The violet, and the snowdrop fine, 
The orchis ’neath the hawthorn-tree, 
The blue-bell and anemone, 

The wild rose, eglantine, and daisy.” 

“We know them all,” adds the doctor, “and 
many another, without any teaching . and 
this name-knowledge is no despicable foundation 
for our future botanical education—a far better 
one than we can find for any other science; 
sounder too, for it has not only a place in the 
head, but in the heart; dull and dead must that 
heart be that greets not warmly the old friends of 
our first wee toddling days.” 

To the compilers of ‘‘The Flora of Har- 
row” ‘* Wayside Weeds” would, it seems to 
us, be a valuable acquisition; and we heartily 
recommend it to those students at Harrow 
who have just published the result of their 
well-chosen explorations. Many pleasant 
walks and busy happy hours the ‘‘ Harrow 
botanists ”’ have doubiless enjoyed while col- 
lecting specimens, and in the scientific 
arrangement of their Fauna and Flora. 
Their example, it is to be hoped, will be 
followed by others who have not the diffi- 
culty te contend with of “little or no 
variety of soil, and little or no variety of 
cultivation.” The enterprise is therefore the 
more commendable; and we heartily con- 
gratulate our young naturalists upon the 
success of their labours, seeing in them the 
nucleus of kindred yolumes to those by 
White, Davy, and St. John. 

‘‘ Our Common Insects’ is another aid to 
that most desirable study of the objects which 
Nature presents to us in every-day life with 
which it would be well if we were more fami- 
liar, All these four inductive books will 

rove of interest to the general reader. Such 
ttle volumes are more readily carried in the 
travelling-knapsack than a novel, and the 
Pleasure to be derived from them is at all 
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A Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for North- 
Country Anglers. Edited by Joseph Crawhall, 
and continued to this present year. (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne: Rutland. Pp. 312.)—Tuese “right 
merrie garlands’ were commenced in 1817, and, 
with occasional slips, have been continued to the 
present time. They were originally issued sepa- 
rately in broad-sheets, and afterwards collectively, 
in 1836. The present edition is the third, bringing 
the Garlands down to the current year. The songs 
are, for the most part, in the Northumbrian 
dialect, and the best of them have been the joint 
productions of Thomas Doubleday and Robert 
Roxby. Few people would be able to distinguish 
them from the Scotch ; and, in spirit and feeling, 
as well as in step and tune, the songs smack of 
the land of Burns much more fully than they do 
of anything on this side the Tweed. This sweet 
lilting habit of the writers we have named, coupled 
with the fact that Bewick himself furnished the 
illustrations, soon made the North-Country Gar- 
lands popular; and Mr. Joseph Crawhall has 
done the angling fraternity great service in issuing 
an edition so complete and so handsomely got up. 
The music is attached to almost every song, and 
the illustrations are just the kind one delights to 
see in such a publication. The “‘Coquet” is the 
main inspiration of the writers ; and a finer trout- 
stream does not exist in England. It is to be 
hoped that it is a little more carefully protected than 
it was; but, for half-a-dozen years, poachers, 
chiefly from Newcastle, took out of the Coquet, 
during the close season, many tons of fish weekly. 
All this spoil was sent over to Paris; and, as the 
trout averaged more than one shilling per pound, 
it will readily be imagined how keenly the plunder 
went on. The “ Fisher’s Garland ” is a credit to 
the Newcastle press, and will soon be in the hands 
of every true fisher. 

* Then luck be to the angler lads, 
Luck to the rod and line; 
Wi’ morn’s first beam we'll wade the stream, 
The night we'll wet wi’ wine.” 

Waifs and Strays of North-Humber History. 
By the Rev. Scott F. Surtees, Rector of Sprot- 
burgh, Yorkshire. (J. R. Smith. Pp. 107.)—“ Tue 
mapping out each field, and wood, and road, and 
farmstead,” says the reverend author, “ and jot- 
ting down the name by which each is familiarly 
known in the Ordnance Survey and the little pa- 
rochial map, now deposited in the parish archives, 
point out to the antiquary a new path of investi- 
gation.” Taking, then, local nomenclature and 
local tradition as a basis for his inquiry, he enters 
into a consideration of the circumstances under 
which Hengist and his brother Horsa came to 
Britain ; and, taking Doncaster and the names of 
places in its immediate vicinity, chiefly those to 
the west and south, it is astonishing to how great 
an extent he is able to confirm, in their leading 
features, the narratives of our ancient chroniclers. 
Nennius, Bede, the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, Lay- 
amon, in his version of the “ Brut,” Hollingshed, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hector Boece, and, lastly, 
the “ Buik of the Chroniclis of Scotland,’ re- 
cently Sage pee by the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, “under the express editorship of the 
late lamented Mr. Turnbull,” are all collated and 
found to point to the district already indicated as 
“the location of Hengist.” Inthe same way— 
that is, with the aid of local nomenclature and 
frequent reference to the chroniclers—our author 
is able to fix still more unerringly the site of “ the 
last battle of Hengist and his burial-place.” The 
subject is continued in the third chapter; and the 
fourth is devoted to “ Modern Topography and 
Local Relics.” We are scarcely able to say whe- 
ther Mr. Surtees is right in all his deductions ; 
but there is an amount of research and scholar- 
ship in his little volume which will commend it 
to all true antiquaries ; and he is certainly the first 
to set forth in a systematized form how much may 
be done in this branch of study. 

Testimonies concerning Slavery. By M. D. 
Conway, a native of Virginia. (Chapman and 
Hall. Pp. 140.)—Tue testimony of Mr. Conway 
has peculiar weight. He was born in Virginia, of 
slave-holding parents, and was taught to look upon 
the peculiar institution as a matter of course. 
But, when the seed which the old Quaker patriarch 
of Sandy Spring had dropped into his young 
mind began to ripen, he left house and home for 
the sake of his principles, and, with his staff 
in his hand, went forth into the free land of the 
North. Sandy Spring in Maryland was noted for 
its fruitful fields and highly-cultivated farms, and 
the whole district was truly an oasis in the desert. 
The homes were cheerful and the labourers were 
happy ; and our author felt, the moment his foot 
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touched the Quaker district, “as a wayfarer might 
feel on leaving hot sands for a pleasant grove with 
singing-birds and fountains.” After a long talk 
with the patriarch, one day, about the palpable 
superiority of Sandy Spring to the surrounding 
country, and guessing vainly at the cause thereof, 
as a last venture, Mr. Conway said, “ Doubtless 
you Friends have certain habits of thrift and indus. 
try which others have not.” “ Perhaps it is so,” 
said the old man, gravely ; after which followed a 
long silence, “which,” says our author, “TI felt 
belonged to him, and was for him to break. Then 
he turned his eyes—at once luminous and keen— 
full upon me and said: ‘ But there is one habit of 
our people to which thee will find, should thee 
search into it, is to be traced all the improved 
condition of our lands and our homes: that is 
the habit of taking care that our labourers get 
just wages for their work. No slave has touched 
any sod in any field of Sandy Spring.” We 
have been particular to quote this passage, because, 
so far as the political economy of the slavery 
question goes, it sums up the whole thing ina 
word. Mr. Conway’s own experiences are of 
very interesting kind; and there will be found in 
the volume an amount of information, as regards 
the social life both of the North and of the 
South, which the English public would do well 
to master. The book is dedicated to Peter Alfred 
Taylor, Esq., M.P. 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, Illustrated, 
With Life by John Francis Waller, LL.D, 
(Cassell & Co.)—Dailziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith, 
With a Sketch of the Life of Oliver Goldsmith 
by W. H. Dulcken, Ph.D. (Ward and Lock.)— 
Two elegant volumes, each of very similar contents 
in point of selection, and both containing “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “The Deserted Village,” 
“The Traveller,” “The Haunch of Venison,” 
“ Retaliation,” and other poems ; “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and “The Good-Natured Man;” to 
which the latter also adds “The Captivity,” an 
oratorio, which enables Mr. G. J. Pinwell, b 
whom the whole of the hundred designs whic 
illustrate the volume were made, to give us two 
vignettes, much in the style of Blake, of the 
Jewish captivity by the waters of Babylon. 
The whole of these characteristic designs have 
been transferred to wood by the brothers Dal- 
ziel in so masterly a style that this “ Illus- 
trated Goldsmith” claims to rank with the most 
beautiful productions of the day. Messrs. Cassell’s 
“ Goldsmith” is equally rich in illustrations, and 
numbers, in all, one hundred and eight designs 
of various artists, executed by Cooper, Linton, 
Thomas, and other wood-engravers of equal stand- 
ing. Both volumes are a marvel of cheapness. 

On the Early History of Leeds, in Yorkshire, 
and on some Questions of Prehistoric Archaeology 
agitated at the Present Time. A Lecture read 
before the Philosophical and Literary Society of 
Leeds, April 19, 1864, and before the 
logical and Polytechnic Society of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, at Huddersfield, June 16, 
1864. By Thomas Wright, M.A. F.S.A, 
F.E.S., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c., Corresponding 
Member of the Imperial Institute of France. 
(Leeds: Baines and Sons. Pp. 30.) — AFTER 
glancing at the so-called stone period, the bronze 
period—which latter he thinks belongs generally 
to the Roman time—and the iron period, Mr. 
Wright concludes his interesting and able lecture 
by a sketch of Leeds and its neighbourhood in 
the days of the Anglo-Saxons. He thinks that, 
“at the time of the Norman Conquest, the 
people of Leeds probably distinguished themselves 
by their resistance to the invaders, and thus 
merited their full share of the vengeance of the 
Conqueror, for much of the country around is 
set down in Domesday as then waste.” 

Cornish’s Guide to Birmingham and its Manw 
factories. With Numerous Illustrations and = 
—Tuis is the town in which John Baskervil 
spent a fortune in founding his famous types, 
which Priestley studied, and John Wyatt made 
the first cotton-thread ever spun by machinery. 
Here Watt lived and Modi and his country: 
man, William Murdoch, constructed at Soho the 
first locomotive engine, and taught the world 
wonderful invention of gas-lighting. Whatever 
is worth knowing about this busy “ metropolis 
of the Midland Counties” will be found ™ 
Cornish’s “ Guide to Birmingham,” and we heartily 
commend it to our readers. \ 

The Child's Commentator on the Holy Scrip 
tures. By In Cobbin, M.A. A New Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. (Jackson, Walford, 
Hodder. Pp. 572.) — Tus thick handsom® 
volume is profusely illustrated with woodculs 
and chromo-lithographs, and has its value enhanced 
by an excellent index. The author's plan is # 
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explain certain portions of the Bible—chiefly the 





narrative —“in a plain and simple way, 
in much that is instructive and interest- 
ing, so that young people may become familiar 


with many of those customs which, being Oriental, 
are quite strange and unintelligible, not only to 
them, but also to those of more mature years.” 

A Discussion among upwards of 250 Theological 
Inquirers, Clergymen, Dissenting Ministers, and 

men on the Unity, Duality, and Trinity of the 
Godhead ; with Digressions on the Creation, Fall, 
Ineatnation, Atonement, Resurrection, Infallibility 
of the Scriptures, Inspiration, Miracles, Future 
Punishments, Revision of the Bible, &c. The 
Press corrected by Rawley, the Reporter of the 
Discussion. (Triibner & Co. Pp. 205.)—WuHERE 
this tremendous discussion was carried on, and 
who the men really are who talk, we have no 
means of knowing ; for we find, in the first page, 
“ Qhairman speaking when Reporter entered ;’’ 
and, after several dashes, the book opens with— 
“and, as I intimated to your Committeeof Manage- 
ment,” &c. The title, however, is so exhaustive 
that it would be absurd in us to attempt any 
elucidation of the text. 

The Hopley Divorce Case: A Cry to the Lead- 
ing Nation of the World for Justice, and for the 
Souls of my Wife and Children. Dedicated to 
Lord Brougham. Thomas Hopley. (Published 
by the said Thomas Hopley at 147, Fleet Street. 
Pp. 132.)—-Tue title-page of this pamphlet is 
emphasized after the manner of a street-poster or 
a play-bill, and strikes us on first glancing at it 
with the serio-comic feeling we all experience on 
reading any sensational announcements, The text 
of the book, however, is of too grave and even 
melancholy a kind te leave one long in a gay 
humour. Mr. Hopley goes through his unfor- 
tunate case with great lucidity, and would have 
us believe that he is a miserably ill-used man. 

We have received from Messrs. Longman & Oo. 
Part XI. of the People’s Edition of Macaulay's 
History of England; ‘from Mr. Hotten, 
the Second Series of the Biglow Papers, the 
pungent humour of which needs no mention at 
our hands; from Messrs. J. Heaton and Sons, 
the Biblical Liturgy, a form of Common Prayer, 
according to the use of the Christian Church 
assembling in Mansfield Road, Nottingham, com- 
piled by Samuel Cox, and Part IV. of Sermons, 
by Henry Ward Beecher.—Messrs. Hatchard & Co. 
send us Youth and Age and the Fisherman's 
Family, both by Miss Stapleton. Both these 

ious effusions are in rhyme; but the rhyme 


is often rugged and occasionally disappears alto-— 


gether. ‘The duties of the critic at times compel 
him to be cruel, but he need not, on that account, 
be savage. We will therefore cull one of the 
smoothest stanzas which first comes to hand, and 
submit it to our readers as a specimen of Miss 
Stapleton’s manner. 
** The scene of this narrative 
Is on the Sussex coast— 
A sea-side place that now is gay 
d doth a season boast. 
But, sixty years ago, it was 
A vil poor and small— 
The clergyman and the doctor 
The head and chief of all.” 
—Mr. Tweedie sends us the current number of 
Young England, and Messrs. Mozley BHvents of 
the Month. We have received also the September 
number of the British Army and Navy Review, in 
which Captain C, C. Chesney continues his review 
of ‘‘ Lee’s Campaigns in Defence of Richmond.” 
The article on “ Fortification and its Uses” is 
specially addressed to the Volunteers. 
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Gentle Life.” New Edition. Sm.cr.8vo. Low. 68.° 
ALLInenAM Battap Book, Selection of the Choicest Brit- 
. Edited by William i . (Golden 
ury Series.) Feap. 8vo., pp. xlvii—398. Macmillan. 


4s. 

ARNOLD (Thomas Kerchever, M.A.) Practical In uction 
to Latin Verse Composition. Fourth Edition, considerably 
revised. 13m. PP. xii—178. Rivingtons. 

Auery (R.C.) Youth’s Progressive Spelling and Reading 
Book. 12mo., pp. 168. y. 18. 

Bearris and GoipsmiTH. e Poetical Works of James 
Beattie and the Poems and s of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo., pp. xx . Nimmo. 3s. 6d, 

Booaseer a Gouna a FOR Bigs A CHILDREN oF Gop. 

ew . Feap. . Tegg. %. 6d. 

Brieut (William, MA.) Xnotent Collects and other 
Selected for Devotional Use from various Rituals. ith 
on Appendix on the Collects in the Prayer-Book. Third 
Edition. zing, Ore.. .xvi—238. J.H.andJ. Parker. 5s. 

Butwock (Rev. les Sin and its Cure; or, the pike 
Leper. A Chapter of Bible History Expanded. ird 
Thousand. Feap. 8vo.,cl.sd., pp. vili—194. Macintosh. 1s.6d. 

Cass aay rg os zus Saksee ae Book I. By 

Cozsrx (tngrem, M.A. Childs Commentator on the Ho 
Scriptures. ear Mitton. rion wad tooreaed With 
Bogravings. Sq. cr. Sv0., pp. 572. Jackson, Walford, and 


's. 6d. 
Caen (. Spencer. uP, F.R.8,) Entezoa: an Intro- 
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Dawson (Flora), Public Men, and Pretty Women : 
ogee Real Life. Two Volumes. Post 8yo., pp. xii— 
. ;° 8, 


Derog (Daniel). Life and Strange Surprising Adven 
of Ro mn , of York, Mariner, as related by Him- 
self. With upwards of 100 Dlustrations. Cr. 4to., pp. xiv— 
394. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

EXAMINATION Papers FoR THE Crviz Service or InpiA. 


July, 1864. Fol., sd., pp. 48. Stanjord. 2s. 6d. 

Fares (Martha W, ‘Married Life of Anne of Austria and 

Pen aaa, of Portugal, Two Volumes, 8yvo. 
nsley. i 

GILBERT THE ADVENTURER; OR, TRAVELS In Distant Coun- 
TRIES. Edited by Peter Parley. New Edition, with Ilus- 
trations. Fea “vo, p.iv—316. Routledge. 28. 

Goapby (Edwin), Newburya; their Opinions and Fortunes : 
a Glimpse of Baptists in Englan Two Centuries ago. 
18mo., pp. vi—280. Marlborough. 2s. 6d. 

GrRanDINEAU(F.) Petit Précepteur ; or, First Step to French 
Conversation, For the Use of Young Beginners. Thirtieth 
Edition. 16mo., pp. 176. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 3s. 

Great Excursion Tratnx (The) to the International Ex- 
hibition. By Ruhama. With a Preface by Miss ely. 
Sq. cr. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. iv—65. Binns and Goodwin. 1s. 6d. 

Haas (John). Easy and Practical Introduction to the 
French Language. Eleventh Edition. (Darton and 


Hodge’s School Library). 18mo., cl., sd., pp. iv—140. 
Darton and Hodge. 18. 
Haas (John), asy and Practical Introduction to the 


French Language. Second Course. Third Edition. 18mo., 
cl. sd., pp, 161. Darton and Hodge. 1s. f : 

Harris (Rey. James). Gradua Exercises in Arithmetic 
and Mensuration. With Answers. 12mo, Chester: Healey. 
Longman, 3s.; Answers separate, 9d. : 

HERBERT (Daniel). Hymns and Poems, Evangelical, Doc- 
trinal, and Experimental. Designed only for the Poor, 
Needy, Helpless, Self-emptied Sinner, who knows ealinaty 
the plague of his own heart, and rejoices in_a Salvation 
without money and without price; and that all is of grace 
from first to last. Vol.3. 18mo., pp; 38. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 

Ho.pen. Foliorum Silvula, ParttheSecond. Being Select 
Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric and Iambic 
Verse. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. Hubert Ashton 
Holden, LL.D. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—30s. 
Cambridge ; Deighton, Bell, @ Co, Bell and Daldy. 5s. 

Houpen. Foliorum Silvula. Part the Third. Being Select 
Passages for Translation into Greek Verse, Edited with 
Notes by the Rev. Hubert Ashton Holden, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvii—6387. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co. Bell and Daldy. 8s. f ; 

ILLSEY (Janec). Notes on the Usefulness of British Birds. 
Feap. 8vo., cl.sd., pp. 68. Collin ee Is. 

Incoenita. A Tale of Love and Passion. Feap, 8vo., bds., 
pp. 312. Vickers. 2s. 

Incram (Thomas Dunbar). Compensation to Land and 
House Owners: being a Treatise on the Law of the Com- 
pensation for Interest in Lands, &c., payable by Railway 
and other Public Companies, with an Appendix of Forms 
and Statutes. Roy. 12mo., pp. xii—299. Butterworths. 


10s. 

Jounson (Cuthbert W., F.R.S.) Our House and Garden. 
What we See and what we do not See in them. Second 
Edition. 12mo., pp. vii—287. Ridgway. _5s. 

Jones’s MercaNTILE Drrecrory OF THE IRON District oF 
Souts STAFFORDSHIRE AND East WORCESTERSHIRE, con- 
sisting of Wolverhampton, Bilston, Bloxwich, Brierley Hill, 
Bromsgrove, Cradley Heath, &c. Specially adapted for the 
Use of the Mercantile Community both at Home and 
Abroad. Cr. 8vo., pp. 535. Jones and Proud. 4s. 

LANKESTER (Charlotte). Marian and her Pupils: a Story 
for Girls. a Illustrations. New Edition. Feap. 8vo., 


pp. 300. 2s. 6d. 

Le Bien (M.) Finishing Exercises in French Conversation : 
being a Key to L’Echo de Paris. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo.,sd. Virtue. Is. 

M’ Laren (Alexander, B.A.) Counsels for the Studyand the 
Life. Cr. 8vo.,sd., pp. 25. Leeds: Hamer. Simpkin. 6d. 

MarsHaLt (Emma). Brothers and Sisters; or, True of 
Heart. A Story of Home-Life. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 

p. 334. Seeleys. 5s. 
URRAY’S HANDBOOK FoR VistTors To Paris; containing a 
Description of the most Remarkable Objects in Paris, with 
General Advice and Information for English Travellers in 
that Metropolis, and on the Way to It. With Map and 
Feap. 8vo., pp. iv—259. urray. 5s. 

Murray's Knapsack Guipe To Norway. With a Map, 
Feap. 8vo., pp. xxviii—196. Murray. 5s. 

Near Home; orn, THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DESCRIBED. 
With Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. By the 
Author of “The Peep of Day,” &c., &c. Forty-First 
Thousand. Fcap, 8vo., pp. xvi . Hatchard. 5s. 

Pore (Alexander). Poetical Works. LTlustrated. Fcap. 
8vo., pp. xxxii—448. Nimmo. 3s. 6d. "3 

Rose anp Kate; orn, THe Litrte Howarps. With Ilus- 
trations. Roy. 18mo., pp. 167. Routledge. 1s. 6d. 

Savace (M.W.) Reuben Medlicott; or, |the Coming Man. 
New Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii—400. Chapman and Hail. 


5s. 

SPELLING AND ORTHOGRAPHICAL Exercises. 18mo., sd., pp. 
48. Huddersfield : Prost. Si in, r 

Sranpine OrpeErs (The) of the Lords and Commons relative 
to Private Bills; with | ee , containing Table of Fees 
charged at the House of Commons, Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons relative to Public Matters, and other 
Information respecting the Proceedings necessary to be 
Taken by the moters and Opponents of Bills. And 
with — Indexes. For Session 1865. 12mo., pp. 240. 
Office. ° 

Srevens (Abel, LL.D.) History of the ous Movement 
of the Eighteenth Century called Meth m. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected, with Preface, Notes, Copious 
Index, and Appendix containing an Account of the 
Writings of John and Charles Wesley, &c. ww. Volumes, 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xx —826. Tegg. 7s. In One Volume, 6s. 6d. 

Strorizes on “My Dury Towarps My Nzicusovur.” Bythe 
Author of “ Work of All,” &c., &c. Cr 

— Sor the Promotion of ian nowledge. . 

Tom Brown at Oxrorp. By Author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.”” New Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—46. Mac- 


millan, 68. 
Trencu (Richard Chenevix, D.D.) Sacred Latin Poet 
eee selected } : vit Ne tas 


and Introduction. 
proved. Feap. 8vo., PP; xxiv—336. Macmillan. 7s. 

Tyee (Rev. Henry, M.A.) Poetryfor Repetition. wey 
on, 18mo, . xiv 290. n ° . 
Two AwastTastas (The). ‘A Novel. Three Tolcones. Post 
8 ae vp 

EITE a . ile : @ com 
Vocabulary of the echnicalities of Commercial Ooere- 
oe Potia _— of wren h anh Geogre- 

’ an CD; 

ines Letters, and Tables of the Abbre- 

viations in common use in the three Languages. Cr. 


Tritiner. 7s. 
ALKER (J. Bradshawe). Warriors of our Wooden Walls 
and ictories ; with a Short Account of the 
most remarkable fron-clad Vessels. Second Edition. 
With Additions and Emendations, by the author of “‘ The 


iistork ical Finger-Post.”” 12mo. bds., pp. viii—296. Aylott. 
Wauire’s Generat Direcrory anp Torocrarny or THE 
BorouGH OF SHEFFIELD, and all the Towns, T ips, 
Parishes, and Villages within the distance of more than 
a ee effield ; incln ~ ie! ~ — 
terfie Tickhill, Penistone, ° le > wi 
separate Historical Sk and T hical and Sta- 
tistical Descriptions of the 4 
BS aon and : *,, Tenth Edition. ° 
Witxixsoxn (John Bourdieu, ) Mi 1 
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Wuirtt 4 , and Directory of 
Norfo fo General elk’ pal aeparele ie: 
the tien ‘ Danio “Boroug te = 

9 bee Tien on. 8vo., bds., pp. iy Sheffield? 

WINTER Samuel H., FR 8.) Mathematical 

com $600 zai les in the Vari ches of 


C8, Dynamics, and 
from Military, Civil Service, and other E 
collected and arranged in Sets for the Use 
preparing for Examination. With Tables, Formule, 
Answers, and References. 12mo., pp. 331. Longman. 48. 6d. 





JUST READY. 

eg or Poetry anp Gems or Arr. 4to. Cassell. 
s. 6d. 

Braue Dictionary (The). Vol.1. 4to. CasselZ. 12s. 6d. 

Bourrirr (Elihu). Walk from London to John o’ Groat’s. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


LETTER from Mr. John A. Tinne of Briarley 

near Liverpool, which appeared in the Times of 
Monday last, gives an account of the unsuccessful 
issue of the Dutch ladies’ expedition on the 
White Nile in the Soudan, mention of which 
has been made from time to time in THE READER 
during the last twelve months. The ladies state 
that, owing to the shameful manner in which 
they have been treated by the native merchants, 
the expedition has been compelled to return to 
Khartum without accomplishing its intended 
object—that of reaching the country of the Niam- 
Niams. They complain particularly of the conduct 
of Biselli and Ali Anmonri, two merchants, and 
proprietors of zeribas, or stations, on the White 
Nile, who appear to wield absolute and unques- 


tioned despotism over large districts, no less than 
of that of Moussa Pasha, Governor of the Soudan, 
As the opening up of the newly-discoyered and 


exceedingly fertile districts of the White Nile 
cannot fail to be of the utmost importance to the 
mercantile world, this hostility on the part of the 
native merchants and governors is a matter of 
great regret, and it is therefore much to be 
deplored that our Government has abolished the 
English Consulate at Soudan. 

Dr. MIAnt has been visiting Gotha, Leipzig, 
and Berlin, and making preparations for another 
expedition to explore the sources of the Nile 
and the countries of the Lake district. A 
public subscription has been opened for the pur- 
pose among the merchants of Trieste, from whence 
the expedition will start, and also amongst those 
of Venice and Alexandria. The Emperor of 
Austria has given the doctor one hundred rifles, 
with sufficient ammunition, stores—shoes and 
articles of clothing—to meet all the requirements 
of Miani’s escort. It is hoped that the Austrian 
parliament will grant the 6000 florins towards the 
expenses of the expedition, which it refused last 
year to the government. The Roman Catholic 
Mission-house at Khartum will be the base of Dr. 
Miani’s operations; and a wealthy German resi- 
dent of that town has offered to bear one-fourth of 
the expenses of the expedition, and to accompany 
it in the character of botanist. The botanical 
gardens attached to the Mission-house at Khar- 
tum are very extensive, and are planted with all 
kinds of tropical plants and trees. M. Kirchner, 
one of the chief missionaries, has been engaged for 
some years in preparing a dictionary of the Bari 
language, and various other languages spoken on 
the banks of the White Nile, all of which bear 
some affinity to it, and to the language of the 
Wakaufi, spoken in Equatorial Africa. 

THatT successful adventurer Theodore, the sable 
emperor of Abyssinia, some time siuce demanded, 
through the English Consul at Massowa, the hand 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria in marriage; and, 
because no favourable answer has been received, 
he has imprisoned the Consul. M. Lejean, the 
French Consul, who for some other cause was a 
—. on parole, has been expelled the country 

y an imperial decree, and has | reached 
Alexandria. He states that the English Consul 
is not only in prison, but is kept in irons. 

AccorpDIneé to Galignani, the French 
expedition to trace the course of the Niger, under 
MM. Mage and Quentin, had reached Segou. 
Lieutenant Mage is well-known from his previous 
explorations of 1859 and 1860. 

THE Stationer of this month goes fully into the 
merits of the recent copyright decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley in the important case of 
Low v. Routledge (to which we called atten- 
tion in THe ReapER of the 23rd of July), in 
answer to 1 gene of two of our = oye 
poraries. “We cannot s ize,” says 
eich, “erith, thie, musta cogeleton ised to it, 
that ‘it is unfair because it gives an American 
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author an sinings over an English one.’ It 
is true that an English author cannot take up a 
residence so easily, and at so small an amount of 
inconvenience in the ‘ States,’ as a native of Boston, 
Mass., can do in British America ; but this is a 
geographical ‘ circumstance ’ against us more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that Boston publishers 
themselves recognise a& ents made with 
English authors, and do not require them to cross 
the Atlantic to secure their rights (which, accord- 
ing to an American law-book before us—‘ Bouvier’s 
Institutes ’—they could do, exactly as it is now 
decided can be done by American authors on this 
side) ; and we may well ask why Mr. Longfellow 
should not be able to make as safe an arrangement 
with an English publisher as Mr. Tennyson makes 
with his Boston publishers, Messrs. Ticknor, who 
ublish ‘Enoch Arden’ as unmolested as the 
essrs. Moxon do in Dover Street. Another, but 
subordinate objection is made, that ‘an English 
author risks his own copyright if he publishes 
abroad first. This does not touch the present 
question ; at the same time it may be worth cor- 
recting the dictum. The English author’s right 
we apprehend to be a natural one, and not ac- 
quired by any legal procedure. The entry at 
Stationers’ Hall is in itself not a power, only a 
proof, necessary to produce in Court. Some years 
back the plea urged against the copyright of some 
of Samuel Lover's songs—that he first published 
them in America during his sojourn in that country 
—was overruled. We believe that no work of an 
English author can ever be published here against 
his consent, or unless he has at some time been a 
party to such publication. Some of our most 
prominent authors have, to our own knowledge, 
ublished works abroad that have not yet appeared 
in this country.” 

THE admirable article on Wordsworth in the 
North British Review is said to be by Professor 
Shairp of St. Andrews, himself a poet of the medi- 
tative type, and a great lover of Tweedside and 
iis balled, 

Mr. Max MiitiEr has a funny mistake in his 
article on the Language, &c.,of Sleswig-Holstein 
in the current number of Macmillan. He re- 
marks (p. 359) that, “Instead of saying the sun 
has set, the Holsteiners, fond as they are of 
their deer, particularly in the evening after a hard 
day’s work, say ‘‘de Siinn geiht to Beer,” the 
sun goes to beer.” We need hardly say that the 
Beer is our English bier, lo-Saxon ber, a 
beg a portable bed, Fr. wythig-bere, a withy 

Tux Great Bed of Ware has been purchased, it 
is said, for Mr. Charles Dickens for £100. The 
sale took place at the Saracen’s Head Inn, Ware, 
on the 6th inst., and Mr. H. Willmott, of the 
Railway Tavern, Hertford, offered £100 at the 
first bidding, at which sum it was knocked down 
without opposition. We believe Sir Frederick 
Roe possesses the old oak bedstead which was sold 
some years ago at Leicester as that upon which 
Richard the Third had slept previous to the battle 
of Bosworth Field. These Shakespearian relics 
should have their whereabouts recorded. 

“THE Psychonomy of the Hand,” by means 
of which it is attempted to prove the hand to be 
an index of moral, intellectual, and social develop- 
ment, is the title of a new work. by Mr. Richard 
Beamish, F.R.S., the well-known compiler of 
“The Life of Sir Marc Isambard Brunel.” The 
Psychonomy of the Hand is a development of 
the system of M. D’Arpentigny, and contains a 
notice of the chiromancic theory of M. Desbar- 
rolles. The work will be published by Mr. Pitman 
of Paternoster Row. 

oe *, SEELEY te ACKSON, AND Hatiipay will 

ubli uring the approaching season:—An 
Hlnstrated edition of the Bishop of Oxford’s 
volume of allegories, called “‘ Agathos,”” of which 
nearly 50,000 copies have been sold; “ Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge,” by the Bishop of Melbourne; “The 
Lawgiver: a Sketch of the Life of Moses,” by 
Mrs. Webb, author of “ Naomi,” &.; “ Among 





_ the Mountains: an Account of the Residence of an 


Officer’s Family at Montreux during the Crimean 
War,” mainly a narrative of facts, but thrown 
into the form of a story; a volume on 
“Temper,” first published about thirty years ago, 
oa ae with a preface by the Rev. J. C. Ryle; 
“The Little Fox: an Account of the Discovery of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin,” written for chil- 
dren, by permission of Captain M‘Clintock. 
Messes. Sampson Low & Co. announce as just 
ready a popular half-crown edition of Mr. Wilkie 
ore ™ olay =, a: White ;” a new novel, in 
wo volumes, by . Grey, entitled “ Lion- 
Hearted ;” and “ Bee- ing,” by the 7i 
a Keeping,” by Times 
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Messrs. MAXWELL announce as in the press— 
“The Doctor’s Wife,” by Miss Braddon; and a 
new novel, “Barry O’Byrne,” by the author of 
“Sir Victor’s Choice.” They have also in the 

ress, “ Historic Byeways,” by Sir C. F. Lascelles 

raxall; “Royal Favourites,” by Sutherland 
Menzies; “The Bee- Hunter,” by Gustave 
Aimard ; “ Eccentric Personages,” by Dr. William 
Russell; and “ Singed Moths,” by C. J. Collins. 

Mr. Lorenzo Sasrnze of Boston, U.S., has 
just completed his “ Biographical Sketches of 
Loyalists of the American Revolution,” in two 
volumes octavo. 

Amonest American publications in the press 
we notice “ A Political History of the Rebellion,” 
by the Hon. Ed. McPherson, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, and Mr. Kirke’s “ Down in 
Tennessee,” in which he will give some account 
of his recent mysterious mission to Richmond, 
accompanied by Colonel Jacques. Mr. Kirke is 
known from his previous books, “ Among the 
Pines” and “My Southern Friends.” “The 
Sailor Boy,” a life of the Federal Admiral Foote, 
and Major Pennyman’s “ Boy-Life of General 
Sedgwick ” are both on the eve of publication. 

THE imposition at New York and other Ame- 
rican ports on foreign newspapers, amounting to 
all but a prohibition, has induced some spirited 
Transatlantic publishers to announce reprints of 
Ali the Year Round, the Illustrated London 
News, and Punch. 

A NEW edition of Cardinal Baronius’s “ Annales 
Kcclesiastici,” with the continuations of Raynaldus 
and Laderchius, brought down to the present 
time by Father Theiner of the Oratory, is now 
publishing at Bar-le-Duc, in 4to., printed in 
double columns, each volume averaging some 650 
pages. Augustin Theiner published some years 
ago a continuation to Gallandi’s work “De Vetustis 
Canonum Collectionibus,” which was very well 
received by the learned. 

Tue first volume of the Abbé Bareille’s new 
French translation of the entire works of St. 
Chrysostom, to be completed in twenty volumes, 
has been published at Angers. 

M. Amépéx Picuor has translated Thackeray’s 
“‘ Morgiana, ou le Chevalier Désherité,” to which 
he has prefixed a biographical and literary intro- 
duction. 

Mrs. WaRNER’s “ Wide, Wide World” has 
just reached a sixth edition in French. 

THE Literarisches Centralblatt (No. 37) con- 
tains reviews of the ‘Geological Survey of Ca- 
nada” and of Dr. Scherzer’s Sketches of Tropical 
America (“ Aus dem Natur- und Vélkerleben im 
tropischen America”) ;—the Revue de Théologie 
(ii., 2), Coquerel’s “Le Christianisme et le 
Théisme”’ and Colenso’s fourth volume, the 
latter by Coquerel himself ;—the Beilage zur 
Allgemeinen Zeitung (No. 240) has a letter on 
Robin Hood and an article on the Yelverton case ; 
— Westermann’s Monatshefte (No. 96), ‘ Crom- 
well’s Protectorat, von H. Floto;” “Das Anwach- 
sen der Londoner Bevilkerung ;”—the Ausland 
(No. 36), “Die Entdeckung von Anilinfarben,”’ 
Burton’s ‘‘ Equatorial Africa,” and Sir William 
Logan’s “Geology of Canada;”—Die Natur 
(No. 35), Yates’s “Art of Weaving among the 
Ancients ;”—Jahn’s Jahrbiicher (No. 7) reviews 
“ Beck’s MSS. of the Satyricon of Petronius Arbi- 
ter; —the Oesterreichisches Wochenblatt (No.34), 
Bleek’s “ Grammar of South-African Languages ;” 
—and the Nordische Revue (Nos. 1 & 2), Dyce’s 
edition of “ Shakespeare, ”” Clayton’s “ Queens 
of Song,” Kingsley’s “The Roman and the 
Teuton,” Martin’s “Statesman’s Year-Book, ” 
and “‘ Shakespeare Jest- Books.” 

ALPINE-CLIMBERS will welcome, as the most 
important book of its class, “ Aus den Tauern— 
Berg- und Gletscher-Reisen in den dsterreich- 
ischen Hochalpen,” by Dr. Anton von Ruthner, 
the President of the Austrian Alpenvereins. 

Mr. BrockHavs is publishing in parts a new 
and greatly improved edition of his celebrated 
“Allgemeine Deutsche Real-Encyklopidie fir 
die gebildeten Stiinde : Conversations-Lexikon’’— 
to be completed in 150 parts, forming fifteen 
volumes, 8yo. 

Biicuner’s “Kraft und Stoff,” Mr. Colling- 
wood’s translation of which, under the title of 
“Matter and Force,” was reviewed in No. 73 of 
Tue Reaper, has already reached its eighth 
edition in Germany. 

AccorpiIne to the Bérsendblatt, all possible 
means are adopted on the Austrian frontier to 
prevent Italian papers, books, prints, and photo- 
graphs which have any bearing upon the present 
state of Italy or Venice from passing into the 
Austrian dominions. 

THE ian Aug. Bickh announces a 
work upon the “ Astronomy of the Ancients.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 
cannot be inserted.) —————— 


TENNYSON’S “NORTHERN FARMER.” 
To the Editor of THe Reaver. 
Tooting, S, 

Srr,—Will you allow me to reply to the letter 
of “M.A. Cantab.,” which = in the last 
number of Tuk READER? e writer asks for 
some information respecting the dialect of 
Mr. Tennyson’s new poem “The Northern 
Farmer.” 

Mr. Tennyson is the son of a clergyman who 
resided at Great Grimsby ; and he received his 
early education at the grammar-school at Louth. 
Both of these towns are in the north-eastern 
quarter of Lincolnshire, in a district crowded 
with villages terminating in the Scandinavian 
“ b Ve 

The dialect of the “ Northern Farmer ”’ is in- 
disputably that of north-eastern Lincolnshire, for 
the whole poem abounds with words and phrases 
peculiar to that part. All the phrases are per. 
fectly correct; but the pronunciation of several 
of the words is so erroneously given as not to be 
recognisable even by the autochthon. 

Of course it is impossible to indicate, with any- 
thing like precision, the extraordinary forms of 
pronunciation by the ordinary vowel notation; 
dots and marks fail to give exactly the broad, 
slurring, and, as it were, slovenly style in which 
the Lincolnshire man speaks. 

Before proceeding to analyse the words of the 
poem it will be necessary to give the whole of 
the English vowel sounds as nearly as possible 
as the Northern Farmer would have uttered 
them. 

Mr. Tennyson represents by the dotted @ (d) 
a sound which might also, though less elegantly, 
be represented by uA; it is the first sound heard 
in earth and irksome. 


e, as in eat, heave, is pronounced e-wht, he-whv (or edt, hedv) 
@ (infra 

a, as in thay, nay, ” 
aw, a8 in awe, Jlaw, an 


o, as in no, loaf, 9 no-uh, lo-uhf (or nod, lodf) 
00, as in fool, soon, nt fool, s66n, like the oo in 
ah, as in can’t, pes cahn't (ah) [wooed 
This is rarely used except before r, as in card, 
hard, bard, &. ; ahnswer, grahnt, ahsk, are forms 
unknown in the north. 

It will thus be seen that e, a, aw, and o are 

ronounced, in their incipience, almost (not quite) 
in the ordinary manner; but they are terminated 
by the peculiar drawl wh, which may be con- 
veniently symbolized by 4. The first sound glides 
into the second without producing a diphthong. 
The ah, as above stated, is rarely used before any 
other letter than r, and the oo is the ordinary 
sound much prolonged. 

There is also a vowel sound, which usually 
displaces the terminal long e, and which I have 
symbolized thus—e. It is not exactly an e, and 
not exactly an a, but, rather, a sound midway 
between the two. It is pronounced with the 
mouth a little more open than is required for the 
articulation of the e. 

Of the short vowel sounds in kn(i)t, n(e)é, n(o)t, 
gn(a)t, n(u)t, the first, second, third, and fourth 
differ a little from those of ordinary speech by 
being articulated rather more broadly, and the 
fifth (#) is pronounced so as to rhyme with put. 
W and y are sounded as in we and ye. 

In diphthongs (7, oy, ow (as in cow) and ew (as 
in pew) ) both sounds are broadly enunciated. 

Of course there are some exceptions to many of 
these rules. 

Now, as there are, in ordinary speech, contracted 
forms of vocalization for my, the, &c., so, in the 
North-Lincolnshire dialect, there are contracted 
forms for he, we, she, they, thy, thou, and thee, and I; 
which may be thus _represented—’d, wd, shd, thd, 
thi, thd or td, and T or di. 

An emphasized word beginning with a vowel, 
or with an h, invariably receives an aspirate, whe- 
ther it has a right to it or not. 


(1.) “*T reckons I ’annot sa mooch to larn. 
But a cost oop, thot a did, *boot Bessy Marris’s barn” 


would be, in the vowel notation given above, and 
with corrected pronunciation :— 
(I reckn’s I ’aiin’t si miich ti lahrn. 

Biit 4 cast iip, that 4 did, "bout Bessy Marris’s bairn.) 
Bairn (bairn) is the North-Lincoln for “ child.” 
By “a cost oop, thot a did,” I suppose Mr. Tenny- 
son intends to say either “I cast up, that I did,” 
—i.¢., “ I confessed, that I did’’—or, “ he cast up, 
that he did” —#.e., that the “ Parson’ enumerated 
“ that little affair” with Bessy amongst the North- 
ern Farmer’s sins. In these two instances the 
a stands for either the pronoun he or J; in other 
parts of the poem it represents ’a, the verb Aave, 


tha-uh, na-uh (or thad, nad) 
aw-uh, flaw-uh (or aw-d, 
(faw-d) 
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a’ the preposition of, and the Anglo-Saxon prefix 
ge te they is an error. 
(2.) “* But godamoighty a moost taike mea and taiike ma 
(Bit godamity A miist taik me and taik mi now.) 
This is the querulous way in which the old man 
expresses his annoyance at being about to die; 
herein is an idiom which I have not heard out of 


Lincolnshire. « 744 was not born then.” 

The 00, the final sound of the diphthong ow in thou, 

is here lost in the 00 which commences the follow- 
'jng word. It would, however, be more correctly 


written— (Tha’ was not born then.) 


“ Git ma my yaile, I tell tha.” 
(Git ma my aal, I tell tha.) 


(3.) “* Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed feiilds wi’ the Divil’s 
oan team.” 


is thus corrected and scanned :— 
(Hiizzin’ an’ | mafzin’ thi | blesséd | feilds wi’ tha | 
Div’l’s | orn | teaim.) 

As far as I know, the following words are pro- 
nounced, in Lincolnshire, with a very broad 7, and 
not with an oy :—koind, point (pint), noight, loike- 
woise, amoighty, toithe, toimes, loike, loirs, moind, 
woild, squoire, quoit (quite), floy, doy. 

There are some other errors :— Yadle for adil, 
rule for rewl, nawways for nodwadz, true for trew, 
quart for quadrt, ’annot for ’adn’t, boot for bout, 
hallus for haw-dlus, yedd for ’ead, goos for godz, 
naw for nod, aboot for about, oot for out, toner for 
todner, fourscore for fowerscoor, doon for down, 
oan for orn, thirty for thotty, auf for ’aadf, holms 
for hodms, naw-doot for nod doubt, abear for abear, 
for for fur, tottler for todtler, Thornaby for Thur- 
naby, who’s for odz, hond for hand, lond for land, 
cost for cast, thot for that, monaged for managed, 
mon for man, noither for nedther, un for ’im, gin 
for if. 

A few which require a special notation :—med, 
shed, fread, hei, pea, should be ma, she, fra, he, 
pe; done, diin; looak, lotk; fall, faw-al ; all, 
aw-al ; sewer-ly, sewer-li.—I am, &c., 

A Loutn May. 








SCIENCE. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BATH. 
Bath, Thursday Night. 
oe Bath meeting of the British Association 
—although, possibly, things are not even 
yet in full swing—is already a great success. 
lect and small in the general anticipation, 
it is select and numerously attended in fact ; 
and really, when one looks upon the central 
position which Bath occupies, and the facilities 
with which it lends itself to such an occasion, 
one begins to wonder how it could well be 
otherwise. 

_We shall encroach too much on the Pre- 
sident’s speech if we say anything on the 
geological fitness of Bath; but we must not 
omit to mention that it was here that William 
Smith, ‘‘the father of English geology,” 
commenced his first collection of organic 
remains, and the work carried out subse- 
quently by himself and his nephew and co- 
worker, Professor Phillips, the distinguished 
President of Section C at the present 
meeting. 

Thereisalso, without doubt, a great rallying 
of natural-science men, as there should be, 
round the new President, Sir Charles Lyell— 
a fact evidenced by the almost unwonted 
interest taken in tion C, and by the 
scrupulous care which the local geologists, 
with Mr. Charles Moore at their head, 
have taken to collect together the geological 
riches of the neighbourhood. Not that the 

men require the Association at their 
elbow to spur them to the study of Nature ; 
for have we not seen a very handsome stone 
building—the Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institution, with its lib , its Roman altars 
and remains, its Godfrey Ornithological Col- 
lection, its collection of Land and Fresh- 
Water Shells, and—its latest addition and 
of all—its Moore’s Geological Museum ? 
Andhaye we not the Bath Natural History 
lety already fairly launched on its field of 
usefulness ? 

The Geological Museum—an almost im- 
St che one, we believe, though it is hard to 

eve 1t—is worth much more than a passing 
notice. It contains a series of organic remains 
be the Upper Lias, for which it will always 

celebrated. The beds themselves are 


rarely more than from ten to twelve feet in 
thickness in the West of England; but their 
high paleontological interest will be mani- 
fest by an examination of the fossils here exhi- 
bited. Thus we find five Ichthyosauri lying 
in @ yellowish elongated nodular limestone. 
The bed from which they come is rarely more 
than six inches thick, and has been deno- 
minated by Mr. Moore the ‘‘Saurian, fish, and 
insect bed.” Owing tothe conservative cha- 
racter of this limestone, these Ichthyosauri 
retain much of their original soft skins, and 
within their bodies may still be traced the 
food on which they lived; in most of them 
may be found black matter derived from the 
fluid ink of contemporaneous cuttle-fishes, 
on which many of these monsters evidently 
subsisted. The eyes, with their horny scle- 
rotic plates, are very perfect. In one instance 
they had fallen out of their sockets, and were 
found alongside their owner in the surround- 
ingclay. ‘The larger specimen was exhibited 
by Mr. Moore at the Manchester meeting in 
1861, in its original condition, when he gave 
a promise that it should be developed ready 
for inspection by the time the Association 
honoured Bath with a visit. He has amply 
redeemed his promise. 

We notice, besides, a most perfect specimen 
of the Teleosaurus temporalis, remains of the 
genus Pachychormus, and of various species 
of the vertebral column of a new and unde- 
scribed genus of fishes; a series of fishes of 
the genus Leptolepis, on which the Teleosauri 
fed, are also noteworthy. 

The organic remains from the Rhetic 
series are of the greatest value. An inspec- 
tion of these fossils will at once show 
that, though the Rhetic beds are compara- 
tively insignificant in thickness in this 
county, they contain a fauna of the very 
highest interest. The extraordinary fossils 
here displayed were separately extracted by 
Mr. Moore from three tons’ weight of a yellow 
clay, pieces of which in its original condition 
are exhibited in the same case. It was 
obtained from a fissure in Carboniferous 
Limestone at Holwell, to be visited in 
Saturday’s excursion. The most valuable 
specimens are placed in a case in which are 
twenty-nine teeth of the oldest known Mam- 
malia, some of which belong to Microlestes, 
whilst one or two other genera appear to be 
represented in the series. Only two teeth of 
Microlestes had previously been found in 
Germany ; and in this county the Mammalia, 
in beds of so remote an age, are represented 
by only one other specimen, lately found by 
Mr. Dawkins at Watchet. 

The Reptilia are represented by probably 
eight or nine genera, and consist chiefly of 
scattered teeth, vertebra, rib-bones, and 
claws. Amongst the genera are}to be recog- 
nised Nothosaurus, Placodus, Psephoderma 
—all new to England — Theodontasaurus, 
Plesiosaurus, Ichthyosaurus, Megalosaurus, 
&e. The fish-remains are still more abun- 
dant, probably as many as fifteen genera 
being present. The extraordinary character 
of this deposit will be recognised when it is 
stated that, within the quantity before alluded 
to, not less than 70,000 teeth of the Lophodus 
alone were found. 

Following the above are a series of Cepha- 
lopoda from the Halstadtt beds of the Alps— 
a formation occurring between the Rhetic 
beds just noticed and the Trias, but which 
has not been recognised in this country. 
There are also more than usually perfect 
fish-remains, from the Keuper of Somerset- 
shire, of the genera Diplodus, Hybodus, 
Acrodus, &c., and others which probably 
belong to Labyrinthodon. With these are 
also teeth of Belodon, a reptile now first 
recognised in England. 

The whole of one case is occupied with a 
very complete set of fossil Brachiopoda. As 
this group has been a special study of Mr. 
Moore’s, there will here be found many new 
and typical genera and species. From the 
coral rag there is a new and exceedingly 
minute ‘Thecideum, 7. pygmeum, and 
another, 7. ornatum, showing its exceed- 
ingly delicate loop. From the great oolite of 





Hampton Down, near Bath, are Terebratula 
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mazillata, with loop, and new species of 
Terebratella. The latter shells reveal a 
curious fact, in which is first recognised a 

wth or development of the internal calci- 
fied loops, showing that they pass from a 
— to a more complicated structure. This 
is shown by attached drawings. 

These are some of the objects of interest 
hastily selected from the many here for the 
inspection of geologists. 

t surely is more than a coincidence that, 
while our scientific world is gathered in 
the City of the Waters of the Sun, the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth’s beautifully illustrated 
‘Aqua Solis”? should make its appearance as 
well as a third edition of a book proving that 
the Bath waters are capable of curing nearly 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, ‘‘ brain-fag ” 
into the bargain.* Although Dr. Tunstall 
does not look at mineral springs from M. 
Lecoq’s point of view, and tell us that Bath, 
like Vichy, is built upon a formation deposited 
by the springs, Mr. Scarth shows us that 
there is an ancient city lying, Pompeii-like, 
under the present one. Ay, and stranger 
still, a real bond fide Temple of Minerva under 
the British Association Reception - room! 
We take it that, before long, with more cities 
like Bath to visit, Archeology will be im- 
ported bodily into the Association programme 
as Sub-section C. At all events, what with 
ancient temples, remains of the twentieth 
legion, Roman roads, villas, baths, and remi- 
niscences generally, those of our scientific 
men with an antiquarian turn of mind have 
their work before them. 

But we must pause no longer over the 
‘‘ objects of interest in the city of Bath and 
its neighbourhood.” Are they not written 
in Mr. Peach’s guide-book, presented gra- 
tuitously—hear it Nottingham, and in the 
longer distance, Dundee !—to every member 
and associate ? 

A very noteworthy feature in the Bath 
programme is the unstinted hospitality shown 
to the distinguished foreign men of science 
who have already arrived, and prepared for 
many more who are expected; indeed, we 
believe that some hundreds of invitations 
have been forwarded to all countries ; and the 
city, not careless of the responsibility which 
devolyes upon it in consequence of these 
invitations, has fitted up a house expressly 
for the reception of its actual and expected 
distinguished guests, couriers and interpre- 
ters not being forgotten. Among the al 
savans already here we may mention De 
Khanikof of St. Petersburg, Nilsson of 
Stockholm, Vambery of Hungary, Commo- 
dore Maury of the Confederate States, Conrad 
of the Netherlands, Hebert and De Candolle 
of Paris, and Welwitsch of Lisbon. 

The excursions haye been very happily 
chosen, and we fear that Saturday will almost 
be a dies non in some of the Sections. The 
excursions to the Vallis on that day, and to 
Salisbury, Old Sarum, and Stonehenge on 
Thursday, are, without doubt, those which 
are most looked forward to. And, really, we 
know not yet which will come off second best 
—the geologists or archeeologists ; for neither 
Mr. Charles Moore nor the Rey. Prebendary 
Scarth—and Professor Willis has been espied 
by the archeologists, proprement dits—are 
likely to have a small following. 

The excursionists to the Vallis on Saturday, 
after leaving Bath, will proceed through the 
Bradford Valley. At Limpley Stoke the 
Mammal drift, in which have been found 
remains of the Bubalus Moschatus and Ele- 
phas primigenius, will be passed through, 
On reaching Frome the very remarkable 
physical and palzontological characters of the 
district from which Mr. Moore has obtained 
nearly one million specimens of rare Mam- 
malia, Reptiles, and Fishes will be pointed 
out; andit will be shown that much of what 
has been supposed carboniferous limestone is 





* “ Aque Solis; or, Notices of Roman Bath.” By the 
Rev. H. 00) (Bath: Peac tan on : Simpkin, 
“The Bath Waters ; their Uses and Effects in the Cure and 
Relief of various Chronic Diseases.” ames Tunstall, 
M.D. (Churchill. ) nse 
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are of much later date than the carboniferous 


limestone. The Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Somersetshire, has in- 


vited the party to luncheon. 
The other excursions are (on Saturday) to 


the druidical remains at Stanton Drew and 
the collieries at Radstock—Ludlow’s pit, in 
the North Somerset Ooal-field, being lighted 
up for the occasion—and (on Thursday) to 
Bristol. Here the party will meet at the 
Hotwell’s House, and, under the guidance of 
Mr. Sanders and Mr. W. W. Stoddart, will 
proceed down the banks of the river Avon, 
to inspect the section of the limestone and 
old red sandstone rocks. A deputation from 
the Society of Architects will explain the chief 
points of interestin the church of St. Mary Red- 
cliff, the Cathedral, and the Mayor’s Chapel. 
The “Mayor of Bristol, in the name of the 
citizens, has invited the visitors to luncheon 
at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, and the 
directors of the Suspension Bridge haye 
invited the members and associates of the 
Association to meet Mr. Hawkshaw at the 
bridge at 2.30 p.m. 

Yesterday was occupied with a meeting of 
the General Committee at one o’clock to re- 
ceive the Reports of Council Meetings, of the 
Committees of Sections at two, and the 
Inaugural Address at eight. 

At the first meeting the ordinary routine 
business was enlivened towards its close b 
the discussion of a proposal that Section 
should for the future embrace Ethnology, 
Geography, and Anthropology. Although 
many in the room were willing to concede 
that Anthropology, as such, should have an 
abiding-place somewhere in the Association 
programme, the bad taste with which the 
proposal was made rendered such a conces- 
sion all but impossible. It was stated, for 
instance, that, if the terms of the Anthropo- 
logical Society were not accepted, the papers 
sent by that Society should not be read— 
a facon de parler on which comment on our 

is unnecessary. 

The Report of the Council acknowledged 
the receipt of the Report of the Kew Com- 
mittee for the past year, which will be laid 
before the General Committee on Monday. 

The Report of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. It remarked 
that, although no subject was referred to 
the Parliamentary Committee at Newcastle, 
several of its members haye supported, or 
‘ signified their intention to support, the valu- 
able suggestion of the Royal Commissioners— 
that the study of natural science should be 
introduced into certain public schools, and 
likewise the bill for legalizing the use of the 


metric system of weights and measures. 
The Council have added to the list of 
co: nding members the names of the 


following foreign men of science, who have 
been present at meetings of the Association : 


Dr, Torell, Dr. Buys Ballot, M. Des 
Cloizeaux, and Prof. Adolph Steen. 


It was announced that invitations to hold 
the next meeting of the Association at Bir- 
mingham, and another to hold it at Notting- 
ham, had been received. An invitation has 
also been received from Dundee for the year 
1867. We believe the good people of Dundee 
are building in order that the Association 
may be better received when it does go; 
hence the required delay. 

Mr. W. Spottiswoode, the treasurer, sub- 
mitted the ncial statement for the year, 
from which it yg og that, including a 
balance in hand from the previous account 
of £372. 4s., the receipts amounted to £4505. 
Os. 11d., and that, after paying all expenses, 
bay . peepeines a balance in hand of £364. 

8. 

The President’s inaugural address was 
delivered in the theatre—a very prettily de- 
corated building, which served its purpose 
admirably. The only condition, however, 
under which it could accommodate the 
members was that the General Committee 
should make “their ficst appearance on any 
boards ” and occupy the stage—which they 
did—at all events those of it where 





the names of all the celebrated men here 
collected together; so, lest we be invidious, 
we will mention none. 

Sir Wm. Armstrong, in a speech full of 
point, and seasoned with that very soul of 
wit—brevity—vacated the presidential chair 
to Sir Charles Lyell, who was as warmly wel- 
comed as his speech was carefully listened to. 

The speeches after the inaugural address 
were not so short as Sir Wm. Armstrong’s, 
but they were very good. The Mayor of 
Bath (J. Murch, Esa clad in his robes of 
office, spoke words of welcome, and com- 
mented, as well he might, with the American 
minister and Commotiore Maury, and other 
distinguished strangers on the platform, 
upon that brotherhood which defies all 
diversities and triumphs over all difficulties— 
the brotherhood of Science. 

Sir Roderick Murchison alluded to the 
‘‘culminating honour” recently bestowed 
upon Sir Charles Lyell, and to the work 
done by them together, and finally moved a 
formal vote of thanks for the admirable 
address, which was seconded by the Earl of 
Cork. 

This morning the sectional business com- 
menced ; and, although we cannot begin this 
week to report the papers, we may remark 
that, among those already in the hands of 
the secretaries of Sections, some of them are 
of the greatest interest. In Section A, besides 
the usual reports on luminous meteors and 
the balloon-ascents, Professor Phillips and, 
we believe, the Rey. W. R. Dawes, have 
contributed memoirs on the questio verata 
of the telescopic appearance of the sun. Its 
opening meeting this morning, under the 

residency of Professor Cayley, was a very 
interesting one—Physical Astronomy being 
the order of the day, as Pure Mathematics 
will be to-morrow, 

In Section B to-morrow will be discussed 
the Report of the Committee on the best 
means of providing for a uniformity of 
weights and measures with reference to the 
interests of science. . Thisand Dr. Daubeny’s 
paper on the mineral waters of Bath, read to 
day, have been looked forward to with much 
interest. In Section C Professor Phillips has 
delivered a most admirable opening address, 
and made an announcement of a find in the 
lacustrine deposits of Switzerland. In the 
Meeting-room is a geological map of the 
Bristol Coal-field, from the surveys of Mr. 
Saunders, which is worthily an object of 
general admiration. 

The following are some of the papers which 
will occupy Section D next week :—‘‘ On the 
Ornithology of Palestine,” by the Rey. H. 
B. Tristram; ‘‘ On the Decay of Species, and 
the Natural Provision for Extending their 
Duration,” by Dr. Daubeny; ‘‘On the 
Natural History of the Oyster,” by F. Buck- 


land; ‘‘ On the Pedicellarizs of the Echino- 
dermata,” by Dr. Herapath; ‘On the 
Whalebone ale of the British Coast,”’ and 


‘‘On New Corals from the Shetlands,” by 
Dr. J. E. Gray; ‘‘On Certain Points in the 
Anatomy of the Earthworm,” by E. Ray 
Lankester; “Niger Expedition, Letters 
from,” by Dr. Baikie; ‘‘On Human Re- 
mains found in the Round and Long Tumuli 
of the Cotteswold Hills, near Cheltenham,” 
by Dr. Bird. The President's Address, an 
interesting one, was followed to-day by a 
paper by Dr. Cobbold ‘‘ On the Development 
and Migration of the Entozoa,” and Mr. Gwyn 
Jeffrey's Dredging Report. 

Sub-section D has already received the 
following apis for next week, the opening 


meeting morning being occupied by 
the question of Dietaries :—‘‘ Observations 
on the Measurements of the Head and 


Weight of Brain in 696 cases of Insa- 
nity,” by R. Boyd, M.D.; ‘‘ What is the 
best Method of estimating the Nutritive 
Value of Foods and Dietaries ?” by Edward 
Smith, M.D., F.R.S.; “On the Occurrence 
of Indigoin Purulent Discharges,” by W. B. 
Herapath, M.D.; ‘‘ Report on the nt 
State of our Knowledge of Muscular Ir- 
ritability,” by M. Foster, jun., M.D. ; 
‘On Variations in the Arrangements of 


the Flexor Muscles of the Human Fingers 
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and Toes,” ‘On a Supplementary § : 
of Nutriment Arteries Pr the Tee 
Wm. Turner, M.B., F.R.S.E, ; ‘‘ Note on the 
Actions of the Bromides of Lithium ang 
Zine,” by G. D. Gibb, M.D.; “On the 
Origin and Arrangement of the Superficig] 
Branches of the Lymphatics in the Liver of 
Man and the Pig,” by T. A. Carter, M.D.- 
‘On the Obliteration of the Sutures in Ong 
Olass of Ancient Skulls,” by John Thurnam 

M.D., and ‘‘On Trigonocephalus,” by W 
Turner, M.B.; ‘‘On Meat, Drink, Vege- 
tables, and Fruit, as a Source of Entozoa,” 
by T. 8S. OCobbold, M.D., F.R.S.; “On the 
Temperature of the Sexes, and Observations 
on the Generative Function of the Salmon- 
idx,” by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.; On 
the Various Forms assumed by the Glottis,” 
by G. D. Gibb, M.D. 

In Section E the following are among the 
papers of interest to be read on a future 
day :—‘‘ On the Progress of Civilization in 
Celebes,” by A. R. Wallace; ‘‘ On a Journey 
over the Rocky Mountains,’’ by Lord Milton, 
We need scarcely add that this morning this 
Section was soon filled to overflowing by 
those anxious to see the bevy of celebrated 
travellers grouped round the President, Cap- 
tains Burton and Speke and M. de Khanikof 
among them. The papers read to-day were 
by the Rey. H. B. Tristram, M. Vambery, 
M. Nicolas de Khanikof, and M. Alexander 
Hippino. 

Among the papers contributed to Section F 
we may mention :—The Recorder of Bath, 
**On Orime ;” Dr. J. A. Symons, ‘‘ On the 
Health of Clifton ;” J. B. Middleton, ‘‘ Sani- 
tary Statistics of Salisbury ;’’ Mr. Westgarth, 
** Crime in Australia;’’ Colonel Torrens, ‘‘On 
a Cheap Conyeyance to Lands in Ireland.” 

In Section G the Report on Gun-Cotton is 
expected to give rise to an as interesting dis- 
cussion as the chemical part of it did to-day 
in Section B, enlivened as it was by experi- 
ments and the practical remarks of Commo- 
dore Maury. 

The Pharmaceutical Conference held its 
annual meeting yesterday (Wednesday), 
under the presidency of Mr. Deane. The 
Ray Society meets to-morrow. We must 
postpone our compte-rendu of their proceed- 
“e till next week. 

he Conversazione to-night in the Assem- 
bly Rooms promises to be a very brilliant 
affair. It will be followed by Professor 
Roscoe’s discourse on Friday, Dr. Living- 
stone’s on Monday, a microscopical soirée 
on Tuesday, and the concluding meeting on 
Wednesday. 

After the inaugural address last night, Mr. 
Griffiths stated that the number of tickets 
that had been issued up to seven o’clock was 
2309, representing in money £2428 to be 
added to the funds of the Association. Those 
tickets were divided in the following 
manner: — The largest number by far— 
namely, 930—had been issued to ladies; to 
associates, 917; to life members, over 230; 
and to annual subscribers, more than 200. 
This number has gone on steadily increasing 
all to-day, and it 1s quite possible that it may 
reach 3000. We must not forget to mention 
that the Local Fund has already reached the 
sum of £2500, most of it contributed in the 
we &y, Bath itself. 

e conclude our account this week with 
Sir Charles Lyell’s address, one certainly of 
the most admirable speeches that have ever 
been prepared for such an occasion, and i 
fect model for all his successors. J.N. lL. 











SIR CHARLES LYELL’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE BritisH AssooraTIoON,— 
The place where we have been invited this year 
to hold our thirty-fourth meeting is one of 00 
ordinary interest to the cultivators of physical 
science. It might have been selected by my 
fellow-labourers in geology as a central point of 
observation, from which, by short excursions to 
the east and west, they might examine those rocks 
which constitute, on the one side, the more mo 
dern, and on the other the more ancient records 
of the past, while around them and at their feet 
lie monuments of the middle period of the earth’s 
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history. But there are other sites in England 
which might successfully compete with Bath as 
surveying stations for the geologist. What 
renders Bath a peculiar point of attraction to the 
student of natural phenomena is its thermal and 
mineral waters, to the sanatory powers of which 
the city has owed its origin and celebrity. The 
t volume and high temperature of these waters 
render them not only unique in our island, but, 
haps, without a parallel in the rest of Europe, 
when we duly take into account their distance 
from the nearest region of violent earthquakes or 
of active or extinct volcanoes. The spot where 
they issue, as we learn from the researches of the 
historian and antiquary, was lonely and desert 
when the Romans first landed in this island, but, 
in a few years, it was converted into one of the 
chief cities of the newly-conquered province. On 
the site of the hot springs was a large morass 
from which clouds of white vapour rose into the 
air; and there first was the spacious bath-room 
built, in.a highly ornamental style of architecture, 
and decorated with columns, pilasters, and tessel- 
lated pavements. By its side was erected a 
splendid temple dedicated to Minerva, of which 
some statues and altars, with their inscriptions, 
and ornate pillars are still to be seen in the Museum 
of this place. To these edifices the quarters of 
the garrison and, in the course of time, the dwel- 
lings of new settlers were added; and they were 
all encircled by a massive wall, the solid founda- 
tions of which still remain. 

* A dense mass of soil and rubbish, from ten to 
twenty feet thick, now separates the level on 
which the present city stands from the level of 
the ancient Aque Solis of the Romans. Digging 
through this mass of heterogeneous materials, 
coins and coffins of the Saxon period have been 
found ; and lower down, beginning at the depth 
of from twelve to fifteen feet from the surface, 
coins have been disinterred of Imperial Rome, 
bearing dates from the reign of Claudius to that of 
Maximus in the fifth century. Beneath the whole 
are occasionally seen tessellated pavements still 
retaining their bright colours, one of which, on 
the site of the Mineral-water Hospital, is still 
carefully preserved, affording us an opportunity 
of gauging the difference of level of ancient and 
modern Bath. 

**On the slopes and summits of the picturesque 
hills in the neighbourhood rose many a Roman 
villa, to trace the boundaries of which, and to 
bring to light the treasures of art concealed in 
them, are tasks which have of late years amply 
rewarded the researches of Mr. Scarth and other 
learned antiquaries. No wonder that on this 
favoured spot we should meet with so many me- 
morials of former greatness, when we reflect on 
the length of time during which the imperial 
troops and rich colonists of a highly civilized 
people sojourned here, having held undisturbed 

ession of the country for as many years as 
ve elapsed from the first discovery of America 
to our own times. 

“One of our former presidents, Dr. Daubeny, has 
remarked that nearly all the most celebrated hot 
springs of Europe, such as those of Aix-la-Cha- 

lle, Baden-Baden, Naples, Auvergne, and the 

'yrenees, have not declined in temperature since 
the days of the Romans; for many of them still 
retain as great a heat as is tolerable to the human 
body, and yet, when employed by the ancients, 
they do not seem to have required to be first 
cooled down by artificial means. This uniformity 
of temperature, maintained in some places for 
more than 2000 years, together with the constancy 
in the volume of the water, which never varies 
with the seasons, as in ordinary springs, the 
identity also of the mineral ingredients which, 
century after century, are held by each spring in 
solution, are striking facts, and they tempt us 
irresistibly to speculate on the deep subterranean 
sources both of the heat and mineral matter. 
How long has this uniformity prevailed? Are 
the springs really ancient in reference to 
the earth’s history, or, like the course of 
the present rivers and the actual shape of 
our hills and valleys, are they only of high 
antiquity when contrasted with the brief space of 
human annals? May they not be like Vesuvius 
and Etna, which, although they have been adding 
to their flanks, in the course of the last 2000 years, 
many a stream of lava and shower of ashes, were 
still mountains very much the same as they now 
are in height and dimensions from the earliest 
times to which we can trace back their existence ? 
Yet, although their foundations are tens of 
thousands of ears old, they were laid at an era 
when the Mediterranean was already inhabited b 

same species of marine shells as those wi 
which it is now peopled; so that these volcanoes 





must be regarded as things of yesterday in the 
geological calendar. 

“Notwithstanding the general persistency in 
character of mineral waters and hot springs ever 
since they were first known to us, we find, on 
inquiry, that some few of them, even in historical 
times, have been subject to great changes. These 
have happened during earthquakes which have 
been violent enough to disturb the subterranean 
drainage and alter the shape of the fissures up 
which the waters ascend. Thus, during the great 
earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, the temperature of 
the spring called La Source de la Reine, at 
Bagnéres de Luchon, in the Pyrenees, was suddenly 
raised as much as 75° F., or changed from a cold 
spring to one of 122° F., a heat which it has since 
retained. It isalso recorded that the hot springs 
at Bagnéres de Bigorre, in the same mountain- 
chain, became suddenly cold during a great carth- 
quake which, in 1660, threw down several houses 
in that town. 

“Tt has been ascertained that the hot springs of 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, and many other regions 
are situated in lines along which the rocks have 
been rent, and usually where they have been dis- 
placed or ‘faulted.’ Similar dislocations in the 
solid crust of the earth are generally supposed to 
have determined the spots where active and ex- 
tinct voleanoes have burst forth; for several of 
these often affect a linear arrangement, their posi- 
tion seeming to have been determined by great 
lines of fissure. Another connecting link between 
the volcano and the hot spring is recognisable in 
the great abundance of hot springs in regions 
where volcanic eruptions still occur from time to 
time. It is aleo in the same districts that the 
waters occasionally attain the boiling temperature, 
while some of the associated stufas emit steam 
considerably above the boiling-point. But, in 

roportion as we recede from the great centres of 
igneous activity, we find the thermal waters de- 
creasing in frequency and in their average heat, 
while, at the same time, they are most conspicuous 
in those territories where, as in Central France or 
the Eifel in Germany, there are cones and craters 
still so perfect in their form, and streams of lava 
bearing such a relation to the depth and shape of 
the existing valleys, as to indicate that the internal 
fires have become dormant in comparatively recent 
times. If there be exceptions to this rule, it is 
where hot springs are met with in parts of the 
Alps and Pyrenees which have been violently 
convulsed by modern earthquakes. 

“To pursue still further our comparison between 
the hot spring and the volcano, we may regard 
the water of the spring as representing those vast 
clouds of aqueous vapour which are copiously 
evolved for days, sometimes for weeks, in succes- 
sion from craters during an eruption. But we 
shall, perhaps, be asked whether, when we con- 
trast the work done by the two agents in question, 
there is not a marked failure of analogy in one 
respect—namely, a want, in the case of the hot 
spring, of power to raise from great depths in the 
earth voluminous masses of solid matter corre- 
sponding to the heaps of scorie and streams of 
lava which the voleano pours out on the surface. 
To one who urges such an objection it may-be 
said that the quantity of solid as well as gaseous 
matter transferred by springs from the interior 
of the earth to its surface is far more considerable 
than is commonly imagined. The thermal waters 
of Bath are far from being conspicuous among 
European hot springs for the quantity of mineral 
matter contained in them in proportion to the 
water which acts as a solvent; yet Professor 
Ramsay has calculated that, if the sulphates of 
lime and of soda, and the chlorides of sodium and 
magnesium, and the other mineral i ients 
which they contain, were solidified, they would 
form in one year a square column nine feet in 
diameter, and no less than 140 feet in height. All 
this matter is now quietly conveyed by a stream 
of limpid water, in an invisible form, to the Avon, 
and by the Avon to the sea; but, if, instead of 
being thus removed, it were deposited around the 
orifice of eruption, like the siliceous layers which 
encrust the circular basis of an Icelandic geyser, 
we should soon see a considerable cone built up, 
with a crater in the middle ; and, if the action of 


the spring were intermittent, so that ten or twenty | 


years should elapse between the periods when 
solid matter was emitted, or (say) an interval of 
three centuries, as in the case of Vesuvius between 
1306 and 1631, the discharge would be on so 
grand a scale as to afford no mean object of com- 
parison with the intermittent outpourings of a 
volcano. 

“Dr. Daubeny, after devoting a month to the 
analysis of the Bath waters in 1833, ascertained 
that the daily evolution of nitrogen gas amounted 
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to no less than 250 cubic feet in volume. This 
gas, he remarks, is not only characteristic of hot 
springs, but is largely disengaged from volcanic 
craters during eruptions. In both cases he sug- 
gests that the nitrogen may be derived from atmo- 
spheric air, which is always dissolved in rain-water, 
and which, when this water penetrates the earth’s 
crust, must be carried down to depths, so as 
to reach the heated interior. hen there, it may 
be subjected to deoxidating processes, so that the 
nitrogen, being left in a free state, may be driven 
upwards by the expansive force of heat and steam, 
or by hydrostatic pressure. This theory has been 
very generally adopted, as best accounting for the 
constant disengagement of large bodies of nitrogen, 
even where the rocks through which the spring 
rises are crystalline and unfossiliferous. It will, 
however, of course be admitted, as Professor 
Bischoff has pointed out, that in some places 
organic matter has supplied a large part of the 
nitrogen evolved. 

“ Carbonic-acid gas is another of the volatilized 
substances discharged by the Bath waters. Dr. 
Gustav Bischoff, in the new edition of his 
valuable work on chemical and plhiysical geology, 
when speaking of the exhalations of this gas, 
remarks that they are of universal occurrence, 
and that they originate at great depths, becom- 
ing more abundant the deeper we penetrate. 
He also observes that, when the silicates which 
enter so largely into the composition of the oldest 
rocks are percolated by this gas, they must be 
continually decomposed, and the carbonates formed 
by the new combinations thence arising must often 
augment the volume of the altered rocks. This 
increase of bulk, he says, must sometimes give rise 
to a mechanical force of expansion capable of up- 
lifting the incumbent crust of the earth ; and the 
same force may act laterally so as to compress, 
dislocate, and tilt the strata on each side of a 
mass in which the new chemical changes are de- 
veloped. The calculations made by this eminent 
German chemist of the exact amount of distension 
which the origin of new mineral products may 
cause, by adding to the volume of the rocks, de- 
serve the attention of geologists, as affording them 
aid in explaining those reiterated oscillations of 
level—those risings and sinkings of land—which 
have occurred on so grand a scale at successive 
periods of the past. There are probably many 
distinct causes of such upward, downward, and 
lateral movements, and any new suggestion on 
this head is most welcome; but I believe the ex- 
pansion and contraction of solid rocks, when they 
are alternately heated and cooled, and the fusion 
and subsequent consolidation of mineral masses, 
will continue to rank, as heretofore, as the most 
influential causes of such movements. 

“The temperature of the Bath waters varies in 
the different springs from 117° to 120° F. This, 
as before stated, is exceptionally high, when we 
duly allow for the t distance of Bath from the 
nearest region of active or recently-extinct voleanoes 
and of violent earthquakes. The hot springs of 
Aix-la-Chapelle have a much higher temperature, 
—viz., 135° F., but they are situated within forty 
miles of those cones and lava-streams of the Hifel 
which, though they may have spent their force 
ages before the earliest records of history, belong, 
nevertheless, to the most modern geological period. 
Bath is about 400 miles distant from the same 
part of Germany, and 440 from Auvergne— 
another volcanic region, the latest eruptions of 
which were geologically coeval with those of the 
Eifel. When these two regions in France and 
Germany were the theatres of frequent convul- 
sions, we may well suppose that England was 
often more rudely shaken than now; and such 
shocks as that of October last, the sound and 
rocking motion of which caused so great a sensa- 
tion as it traversed the southern of the 
island, and seems to have been particularly violent 
in Hertfordshire, may be only a languid re- 
minder to us of a force of which the energy has 
been guaesy dying out. 

“ If you consult the geological map of the environs 
of this city, coloured by the Government survey- 
ors, you will ive that numerous lines of fault 
or displacement of the rocks are there laid down, 
and one of these has shifted the strata vertically 
as much as 200 feet. Mr. Charles Moore pointed 
out to me last spring, when I had the advantage 
of examining the geology of this district under his 
guidance, that there are other lines of displace- 
ment not yet laid down on the Ordnance Map, 
the existence of which must be inferred from 
different levels at which the same formations 
out on the flanks of the hills to the north 
south of the city. I have, therefore, little doubt 
that the Bath spri like most other thermal 
waters, mark the site of some at convulsion 
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and fracture which took place in the crust of the 
earth at some former period—perhaps not a very 
remote one, geologically speaking. The upper- 
most part of the rent through which the hot water 
rises is situated in horizontal strata of Lias and 
Trias, 300 feet thick; and this may be more 
modern than the lower part, which passes through 
the inclined and broken strata of the subjacent 
coal-measures, which are unconformable to the 
Trias. The nature and succession of these rocks 
etrated by the Bath waters were first made out 

y the late William Smith in 1817, when a shaft 

was sunk in the vicinity in search for coal. The 
shock which opened a communication through the 
upper rocks may have been of a much later date 
than that which fractured the older and underlying 
strata ; for there is a tendency in the earth’s crust 
to yield most readily along lines of ancient frac- 
ture, which constitute the points of least resistance 
to a force acting from below. 

“Tf we adopt the theory already alluded to—that 
the nitrogen is derived from the deoxidation of 
atmospheric air carried down by rain-water—we 
may imagine the supply of this water to be fur- 
nished by some mountainous region, perhaps a 
distant one, and that it descends through rents or 
porous rocks till it encounters some mass of heated 
matter by which it is converted into steam and 
then driven upwards through a fissure. In its 
downward passage the water may derive its sul- 
phate of lime, chloride of calcium, and other 
substances from the decomposition of the gypseous, 
saline, calcareous, and other constituents of the 
rocks which it permeates. The greater part of 
the ingredients are common to sea-water, and 
might suggest the theory of a marine origin ; but 
the analysis of the Bath springs by Merck and 
Galloway shows that the relative proportion of 
the solid matter is far from agreeing with that of 
the sea, the chloride of magnesium being absolutely 
in excess—that is, 14 grains of it per gallon for 12 
of common salt ; whereas, in sea-water, there are 
27 grains of common salt, or chloride of sodium, 
to 4 of the chloride of magnesium. That some 
mineral springs, however, may derive an inex- 
haustible supply, through rents and porous rocks, 
from the Lake bed of the ocean is by no means an 
unreasonable theory, especially if we believe that 
the contiguity of nearly all the active volcanoes to 
the sea is connected with the access of salt water 
to the subtérranean foci of volcanic heat. 

“ Professor Roscoe of Manchester has been lately 
engaged in making a careful analysis of the Bath 
waters, and has discovered in them three metals 
which they were not previously known to contain 
—namely, copper, strontium, and lithium ; but he 
has searched in vain for c#sium and rubidium, 
those new metals the existence of which has been 
revealed to us in the course of the last few years 
by what is called spectrum-analysis. By this new 
method the | pean of infinitesimal quantities, 
such as would have wholly escaped detection by 
ordinary tests, are made known to the eye by the 
agency of light. Thus, for example, a solid sub- 
stance such as the residue obtained by evaporation 
from a mineral water is introduced on a platinum 
wire into a colourless gas-flame. The substance 
thus volatilized imparts its colour to the flame, and 
the light, being then made to pass through a 
prism, is viewed through a small telescope or 
spectroscope, as it is called, by the aid of which 
one or more bright lines or bands are seen in the 
spectrum, which, according to their position, 
number, and colour, indicate the presence of 
different elementary bodies. 

“ Professor Bunsen of Heidelberg led the way, in 
1860, in the application of this new test to the 
hot waters of Baden-Baden and of Diirkheim in 
the Palatinate. He observed in the spectrum 
some coloured lines of which he could not inter- 
pret the meaning, and was determined not to rest 
till he had found out what they meant. This was 
no easy task, for it was necessary to evaporate 
- fifty tons of water to obtain 200 grains of what 
proved to be two ye metals. Taken together, 
their proportion to the water was only as one to 
three milkon. He named the first calihion. from 
the bluish-grey lines which it presented in the 
spectrum ; and the second rubidium, from its two 
red lines. Since these successful experiments were 
made, thallium, so called from its green line, was 
discovered in 1861 by Mr. Crookes; and a fourth 
metal named indium, from its indigo-coloured 
band, was detected by Professor Richter of 
Freiberg in Saxony in a zine ore of the Hartz. 
It is ble not to suspect that the wonderful 


efficacy of some mineral springs, both cold and 
thermal, in curing diseases, which no artifici 
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known ; and some of the newly-found ingredients, 
when procured in larger quantities, may furnish 
medical science with means of combating diseases 
which have hitherto baffled all human skill. _ 

“While I was pursuing my inquiries respecting 
the Bath waters I learned casually that a hot 
spring had been discovered at a great depth in a 
copper-mine near Redruth in Cornwall, having 
about as high a temperature as that of the Bath 
waters, and of which, strange to say, no account 
has yet been published. It seems that, in the 
year 1839, a level was driven from an old shaft so 
as to intersect a rich copper-mine at the depth of 
1350 feet from the surface. This lode or metal- 
liferous fissure occurred in what were formerly 
called the United Mines, and which have since 
been named the Clifford Amalgamated Mines. 
Through the contents of the lode a powerful spring 
of hot water was observed to rise, which has con- 
tinued to flow with undiminished strength ever 
since. At my request, Mr. Horton Davey of 
Redruth had the kindness to send up to London 
many gallons of this water, which have been 
analysed by Professor William Allen Miller, 
F.R.S., who finds that the quantity of solid matter 
is so great as to exceed by more than four times 
the proportion of that yielded by the Bath waters. 
Its composition is also in many respects very 
different ; for it contains but little sulphate of 
lime, and is almost free from the salts of magne- 
sium. It is rich in the chlorides of calcium and 
sodium, and it contains one of the new metals— 
cesium, never before detected in any mineral 
spring in England ; but its peculiar characteristic 
is the extraordinary abundance of lithium, of 
which a mere trace had been found by Professor 
Roscoe in the Bath waters; whereas, in this 
Cornish hot spring this metal constitutes no less 
than a twenty-sixth part of the whole of the solid 
contents, which, as before stated, are so volumi- 
nous. When Professor Miller exposed some of 
these contents to the test of spectrum-analysis, he 
gave me an opportunity of seeing the beautiful 
bright crimson line which the lithium produces in 
the spectrum. 

“Lithium was first made known in 1817 by 
Arfyedsen, who extracted it from petalite; and it 
was believed to be extremely rare, until Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff, in 1860, by means of spectrum- 
analysis, showed that it was a most widely diffused 
substance, existing in minute quantities in almost 
all mineral waters and in the sea, as well as in 
milk, human blood, and the ashes of some plants. 
It has already been used in medicine, and we may 
therefore hope that, now that it is obtainable in 
large quantities, and at a much cheaper rate than 
before the Wheal-Clifford hot spring was analysed, 
it may become of high value. According to a 
rough estimate which has been sent to me by Mr. 
Davey, the Wheal-Clifford spring yields no less 
than 250 gallons per minute, which is almost 
equal to the discharge of the King’s Bath or chief 
spring of this city. As to the gases emitted, they 
are the same as those of the Bath water—namely, 
carbonic acid, oxygen, and nitrogen. 

“Mr. Warington Smyth, who had already visited 
the Wheal-Clifford lode in 1855, re-examined it 
in J or last, chiefly with the view of replying to 
several queries which I had put to him; and, in 
spite of the ene heat, ascertained the geological 
structure of the lode and the exact temperature 
of the water. This last he found to be 122° F. 
at the depth of 1350 feet ; but he scarcely doubts 
that the thermometer would stand two or three 
degrees higher at a distance of 200 feet to the 
eastward, where the water is known to gush up 
more freely. The Wheal-Clifford lode is a fissure 
varying in width from 6 to 12 feet, one wall con- 
sisting of elvan or porphyritic granite, and the 
other of killas or clay-slate. Along the line of 
the rent, which runs east and west, there has 
been a slight throw or shift of the rocks, The 
vein-stuff is chiefly formed of cellular pyrites of 
copper and iron, the porous nature of which 
allows the hot water to percolate freely through 
it. It seems, however, that, in the continuation 
upwards of the same fissure, little or no metallife- 
rous ore was deposited, but, in its place, quarts 
and other impermeable substances, which ob- 
structed the course of the hot spring, so as to 
prevent its flowing out on the surface of the 
country. It has been always a favourite theory 
of the miners that the high temperature of this 
Cornish spring is due to the oxidation of the sul- 
phurets of copper and iron, which are decomposed 
when air is admitted. That such oxidation must 
have some slight effect is undeniable ; but that it 
influences the temperature of so large 
a body of water is out of the question. Its effect 
must be ee le ; Professor Miller 
has scarcely able to detect any sulphuric acid 


in the water, and a minute trace only of iron and 
copper in solution. 

“When we compare the temperature of the Bath 
springs, which issue at a level of less than 100 
feet above the sea, with the Wheal-Clifford spring 
found at a depth of 1350 feet from the surface, we 
must of course make allowance for the increase of 
heat always experienced when we descend into 
the interior of the earth. The difference would 
amount to about 20° F., if we adopt the esti. 
mate deduced by Mr. Hopkins from an accurate 
series of observations made in the Monkwear. 
mouth shaft, near Durham, and in the Dukinfield 
shaft, near Manchester, each of them 2000 feet in 
depth. In these shafts the temperature was found 
to rise at the rate of only 1° F. for every in- 
crease of depth from sixty-five to seventy feet. 
But, if the Wheal-Clifford spring, instead of being 
arrested in its upward course, had continued to 
rise freely through porous and loose materials so 
as to reach the surface, it would probably not 
have lost ‘anything approaching to 20° F,, 
since the renewed heat derived from below would 
have warmed the walls and contents of the lode, 
so as to raise their temperature above that which 
would naturally belong to the rocks at corre- 
sponding levels on each side of the lode. The 
almost entire absence of magnesium raises an ob- 
vious objection to the hypothesis of this spring 
deriving its waters from the sea; or, if sucha 
source be suggested for the salt and other marine 
products, we should be under the necessity of 
supposing the magnesium to be left behind in 
combination with some of the elements of the 
decomposed and altered rocks through which the 
thermal waters may have passed. 

“ Hotsprings are, for the most part, charged with 
alkaline and other highly soluble substances, and, 
as a rule, are barren of the precious metals, gold, 
silver, and copper, as well as of tin, platinum, 
lead, and many others, a slight trace of copper in 
the Bath waters being exceptional. Never- 
theless, there is a strong presumption that there 
exists some relationsbis between the action 
of thermal waters and the filling of rents with 
metallic ores. The component elements of these 
ores may, in the first instance, rise from great 
depths in a state of sublimation or of solution 
in intensely heated water, and may then be pre- 
cipitated on the walls of a fissure as soon as the 
ascending vapours or fluids begin to part with 
some of their heat. Almost everything, save the 
alkaline metals, silica, and certain gases, may 
thus be left behind long before the spring reaches 
the earth’s surface. If this theory be adopted, it 
will follow that the metalliferous portion of a 
fissure, originally thousands of feet or fathoms 
deep, will never be exposed in regions accessible 
to the miner until it has been upheaved by a long 
series of convulsions, and until the higher parts of 
the same rent, together with its contents and the 
rocks which it had traversed, have been removed 
by aqueous denudation. Ages before such changes 
are accomplished thermal and mineral springs will 
have ceased to act; so that the want of identity 
between the mineral ingredients of hot springs and 
the contents of metalliferous veins, instead of 
militating against their intimate relationship, is in 
favour of both being the complementary results of 
one and the same natural operation. 

“ But there are other characters in the structure 
of the earth’s crust more mysterious in their nature 
than the phenomena of metalliferous veins, on 
which the stady of hot springs has thrown light 
—I allude to the metamorphism of sedimentary 
rocks. Strata of various ages, many of them once 
full of organic remains, have been rendered pat- 
tially or wholly crystalline. It is admitted on ali 
hands that heat has been instrumental in bringing 
about this re-arrangement of particles, which, 
when the metamorphism has been carried out to 
its fullest extent, obliterates all trace of the im- 
bedded fossils. But, as mountain-masses many 
miles in length and breadth, and several thousands 
of feet in height, have undergone such alteration, 
it has always been difficult to explain in what 
manner an amount of heat capable of so entirely 
changing the molecular condition of sedimentary 
masses could have come into play without utterly 
annihilating every sign of stratification, as well as 
of organic structure, 

“Various experiments have led to the conclusion 
that the minerals which enter most largely into 
the composition of the metamorphic rocks have 
not been formed by crystallizing from a state of 
fusion, or in the dry way, but that they have been 
derived from liquid solutions, or in the wet way— 
& process requiring a far less intense degree of 
heat. Thermal ar charged with carbonic 
acid and with hy fuoric acid (which last is 
often present in small quantities), aré powerful 
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causes of eo ge Srp and chemical reaction in 
rocks through which they percolate. If, therefore, 
large bodies of hot water permeate mountain- 
masses at great depths, they may, in the course of 
ages, superinduce in them a crystalline structure ; 
and in some cases strata in a lower position, and 
of older date, may be comparatively unaltered, 
retaining their fossil remains undefaced, while 
newer rocks are rendered metamorphic. This 
may a (ay where the waters, after passing up- 
wards for thousands of feet, meet with some 
obstruction, as in the case of the Wheal-Clifford 
spring, causing the same to be laterally diverted 
so as to percolate the surrounding rocks. The 
efficacy of such hydro-thermal action has been 
admirably illustrated of late years by the experi- 
ments and observations of Sénarmont, Daubrée, 
Delesse, Scheerer, Sorby, Sterry, Hunt, and others. 

“The changes which Daubrée has shown to 
have been produced by the alkaline waters of 
Plombiéres, in the Vosges, are more especially 
instructive. These thermal waters have a tem- 
perature of 160° F., and were conveyed by the 
Romans to baths through long conduits or aque- 
ducts. The foundations of some of their works 
consisted of a bed of concrete made of lime, frag- 
ments of brick, and sandstone. Through this and 
other masonry the hot waters have been perco- 
lating for centuries, and have given rise to various 
zeolites—apophyllite and chabazite among others ; 
also to calcareous spar, arragonite, and fluor spar, 
together with siliceous minerals, such as opal,— 
all found in the interspaces of the bricks and 
mortar, or constituting part of their re-arranged 
materials. The quantity of heat brought into 
action in this instance in the course of 2000 
years has, no doubt, been enormous, although the 
intensity of it developed at any one moment has 
been always inconsiderable. 

“The study, of late years, of the constituent parts 
of granite has in like manner led to the conclusion 
that their consolidation has taken place at tempe- 
ratures far below those formerly supposed to be 
indispensable. Gustay Rose has pointed out that 
the quartz of granite has the specific gravity of 
2°6, which characterizes silica when it is pre- 
cipitated from a liquid solvent, and not that 
inferior density—namely, 2°3—which belongs to it 
when it cools and solidifies in the dry way from a 
state of fusion. 

“But some geologists, when made aware of the 
intervention on a large scale of water in the for- 
mation of the component minerals of the granitic 
and voleanic rocks, appear of late years to be too 
much disposed to dispense with intense heat when 
accounting for the formation of the crystalline 
and unstratified rocks. As water in a state of 
solid combination enters largely into the aluminous 
and some other minerals, and therefore plays no 
small part in the composition of the earth’s crust, 
it follows that, when rocks are melted, water 
must be present, independently of the supplies of 
rain-water and sea-water which find their way 
into the regions of subterranean heat. But the 
existence of water under great pressure affords no 
argument against our attributing an excessively 
high temperature to the mass with which it is 
mixed up. Still less does the point to which the 
melted matter must be cooled down before it con- 
solidates or crystallizes into lava or granite afford 
any test of the degree of heat which the same 
matter must have acquired when it was melted 
and made to form lakes and seas in the interior of 
the earth’s crust. 

“We learn from Bunsen’s experiments on the 
Great Geyser in Iceland that, at the depth of only 
seventy-four feet, at the bottom of the tube, a 
column of water may be in a state of rest, and yet 
paves a heat of 120° Centigrade, or 248° F. 

iat, then, may not the temperature of such 
water be at the depth of a few thousand feet ? It 

ht soon attain a white heat under pressure ; 
and, as to lava, they who have beheld it issue, as I 
did in 1858, from the south-western flanks of 
Vesuvius, with a surface white and glowing like 
that of the sun, and who have felt the scorching 
heat which it radiates, will form a high concep- 
tion of the intense temperature of the same lava 
at the bottom of a vertical column several miles 
high, and communicating with a great reservoir of 
fused matter, which, if it were to begin at once to 
cool down, and were never to receive future acces- 
sions of heat, might require a whole geological 
period before it solidified. Of such slow refrigera- 
tion hot springs may be among the most effective 
instruments, sbsteactin slowly from the subter- 
ranean molten mass that heat which clouds of 
vapour are seen to carry off in a latent form from 
& volcanic crater during an eruption, or from a 
lava-stream during its solidification. It is more 
than forty years since Mr. Scrope, in his work on 





volcanoes, insisted on the important part which 
water plays in an eruption, when intimately mixed 
up with the component materials of lava, aiding, 
as he supposed, in giving mobility to the more 
solid materials of the fluid mass. But, when 
advocating this igneo-aqueous theory, he never 
dreamt of impugning the Huttonian doctrine as 
to the intensity of heat which the production of 
the unstratified rocks, those of the plutonic class 
especially, implies. 

“The exact nature of the chemical changes which 
hydrothermal action may effect in the earth’s 
interior will long remain obscure to us, because 
the regions where they take place are inaccessible 
to man; but the manner in which volcanoes have 
shifted their position throughout a vast series of 
geological epochs—becoming extinct in one region 
and breaking out in another—may, perhaps. ex- 
plain the increase of heat as we descend towards 
the interior, without the necessity of our appealing 
to an original central heat or the igneous fluidity 
of the earth’s nucleus. 

“ T hinted, at the beginning of this Address, that 
the hot springs of Bath may be of no high an- 
tiquity, geologically speaking —not that I can 
establish this opinion by any positive proofs, but 
I infer it from the mighty changes which this 
region has undergone since the time when the 
British seas, rivers, and lakes were inhabited by 
the existing species of Testacea. It is already 
more than a quarter of a century since Sir 
Roderick Murchison first spoke of the Malvern 
Straits, meaning thereby a channel of the sea 
which once separated Wales from England. That 
such marine straits really extended, at a modern 
period, between what are now the estuaries of the 
Severn and the Dee has been lately confirmed in 
a satisfactory manner by the discovery of marine 
shells of recent species in drift covering the water- 
shed which divides those estuaries. At the time 
when these shells were living, the Cotswold Hills, 
at the foot of which this city is built, formed one 
of the numerous islands of an archipelago into 
which England, Ireland, and Scotland were then 
divided. The amount of vertical movement 
which would be necessary to restore such a state 
of the surface as prevailed when the position of 
land and sea were so different would be very 
great, 

** Nowhere in the world, according to our pesent 
information, is the evidence of upheaval, as mani- 
fested by upraised marine shells, so striking as in 
Wales. In that country Mr. Trimmer first pointed 
out, in 1831, the occurrence of fossil shells in 
stratified drift, at the top of a hill called Moel 
Tryfaen, near the Menai Rtraite, and not far from 
the base ofSnowdon. I visited the spot last year, 
in company with my friend Mr. Symonds, and we 
collected there not a few of the marine Testacea. 
Mr. Darbishire has obtained from the same drift 
no less than fifty-four fossil species, all of them 
now living either in high northern or British 
seas, and eleven of them being exclusively arctic. 
The whole fauna bears testimony to a climate 
colder than that now experienced in these lati- 
tudes, though not to such extreme cold as that 
implied by the fauna of some of the glacial drift 
of Scotland. The shells alluded to were procured 
at the extraordinary height of 1360 feet above the 
sea-level, and they demonstrate an upheaval of 
the bed of the sea to that amount in the time 
of the living Testacea. A considerable part of 
what is called the glacial epoch had already elapsed 
before the shelly strata in question were deposited 
on Moel Tryfaen, as we may infer from the polished 
and striated surfaces of rocks on which the drift 
rests, and the occurrence of erratic blocks smoothed 
and scratched, at the bottom of the same drift. 

“ The evidence of a period of great cold in Eng- 
land and North America, in the times referred to, 
is now so universally admitted by geologists that 
I shall take it for granted in this Address, and 
briefly consider what may have been the probable 
causes of the refrigeration of central Europe at the 
era in question. One of these causes, first sug- 
gested eleven years ago by a celebrated Swiss 
geologist, has not, I think, received the attention 
which it well deserved. When I proposed, in 1833, 
the theory that alterations in physical geography 
might haye given rise to those revolutions in 
climate which the earth’s surface has experienced 
at successive epochs, it was objected by many that 
the signs of upheaval and depression were too 
local to account for such general changes of 
temperature. This objection was thought to be 
of peculiar weight when applied to the glacial 
pect, because of the shortness of the time, geo- 
ogically speaking, which has since transpired. 
But the more we examine the monuments of the 
ages which preceded the historical the more 

ded become the proofs of a general alteration 
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in the position, depth, and height of seas, conti- 
nents, and mountain-chains since the commence- 
ment of the glacial period. The meteorologist 
also has been learning of late years that the 
quantity of ice and snow in certain latitudes 
depends not merely on the height of mountain- 
chains, but also on the distribution of the surround- 
ing sea and land even to considerable distances. 

“‘ M. Escher von der Linth gave it as his opinion 
in 1852 that if it were true, as Ritter had sug- 
gested, that the great African desert, or Sahara, 
was submerged within the modern or post-tertiary 
period, that same submergence might explain why 
the Alpine glaciers had attained so recently those 
colossal dimensions which, reasoning on geological 
data, Venetz and Charpextier had assigned to 
them. Since Escher first threw out this hint, the 
fact that the Sahara was really covered by the sea 
at no distant period has been confirmed by many 
new proofs. The distinguished Swiss geologist 
himself has just returned from an exploring expe- 
dition through the eastern part of the Algerian 
desert, in which he was accompanied by M. Desor 
of Neuchatel and Professor Martins of we re 
lier. These three experienced observers satisfied 
themselves, during the last winter, that the 
Sahara was under water during the period 
of the living species of Testacea. We had 
already learnt in 1856, from a memoir by M. 
Charles Laurent, that sands identical with 
those of the nearest shores of the Mediterranean, 
and containing, among other recent shells, the 
common cockle (Cardium edule), extend over a 
vast space from west to east in the desert, being 
not only found on the surface, but also brought 
up from depths of more than 20 feet by the 
Artesian auger. These shells have been met with 
at heights of more than 900 feet above the sea- 
level, and on ground sunk 300 feet below it; for 
there are in Africa, as in Western Asia, depres- 
sions of land below the level of the sea. The 
same cockle has been observed still living in 
several salt-lakes in the Sahara; and superficial 
incrustations of salt in many places seem to point 
to the drying up by evaporation of several inland 
seas in certain districts. 

“ Mr. Tristram, in his travels in 1859, traced for 
many miles along the southern borders of the 
French possessions in Africa lines of inland sea- 
cliffs, with caves at their bases, and old sea-beaches 
forming successive terraces, in which recent shells 
and the casts of them were agglutinated together 
with sand and pebbles, the whole having the form 
of a conglomerate. The ancient sea appears once 
to have stretched from the Gulf of Cabes, in Tunis, 
to the west coast of Africa, north of Senegambia, 
having a width of several hundred (perhaps where 
greatest, according to Mr. Tristam, 800) miles. 
The high lands of Barbary, including Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis, must have been separated 
at this period from the rest of Africa by a sea. 
All that we have learnt from zoologists and 
botanists in regard to the present fauna and flora 
of Barbary favours this hypothesis, and seems, at 
the same time, to point to a former connexion of 
that country with Spain, Sicily, and South Italy. 

“When speculating on these changes, we may 
call to mind that certain deposits, full of marine 
shells of living species, have lout been known as 
fringing the borders of the Red Sea, and rising 
several hundred feet above its shores. 
has also been obtained that Egypt, placed between 
the Red Sea and the Sahara, participated in these 

eat continental movements. This may be in- 
erred from the old river-terraces, oy described 
by Messrs. Adams and Murie, which skirt the 
modern alluvial plains of the Nile, and rise above 
them to various heights, from 30 to 100 feet and 
upwards. In whatever direction, therefore, we 
look, we see grounds for assuming that a map of 
Africa in the glacial period would no more resemble 
our present maps of that continent than Europe 
now resembles North America. If, then, argues 
Escher, the Sahara was a sea in post-tertiary 
times, we may understand why the Alpine gla- 
ciers formerly attained such gigantic dimensions, 
and why they have left moraines of such magni- 
tude on the plains of northern Italy and the lower 
country of Switzerland. The Swiss peasants have 
a saying, when they talk of the melting of the 
snow, that the sun could do nothing without the 
Féhn, a name which they give to the well-known 
sirocco. This wind, after sweeping over a wide 
expanse of parched and burning sand in Africa, 
blows occasionally for days in succession across 
the Mediterranean, carrying with it the scorching 
heat of the Sahara to melt the snows of the Apen- 
nines and the Alps. 

“M. Denzler, in a memoir on this subject, 
observes that the Féhn blew tempestuously at 
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crossing the Mediterranean, reached Marseilles in 
six hours. In five more hours it was at Geneva and 
the Valais, throwing down a large extent of forest 
in the latter district, while, in the cantons of Ziirich 
and the Grisons, it suddenly turned the leaves of 
many trees from green to yellow. In a few hours 
new-mown grass was dried and ready for the hay- 
stack; for, although, in passing over the Alpine 
snows, the sirocco absorbs much moisture, it 18 
still far below the point of saturation when it 
reaches the sub-Alpine country to the north of 
the great chain. MM. Escher and Denzler have 
both of them observed on different occasions 
that a thickness of one foot of snow has dis- 
appeared in four hours during the prevalence of 
this wind. No wonder, therefore, that the Féhn 
is much dreaded for the sudden inundations which 
it sometimes causes. The snow-line of the Alps 
was seen by Mr. Irscher, the astronomer, from his 
observatory at Neuchatel, by aid of the telescope, 
to rise sensibly every day while this wind was 
blowing. Its influence is by no means confined 
to the summer season ; for, in the winter of 1852, it 
visited Ziirich at Christmas, and in a few days all 
the surrounding country was stripped of its snow, 
even in the shadiest places and on the crests of 
high ridges. I feel the better able to appreciate 
the power of this wind from having myself wit- 
nessed in Sicily, in 1828, its effect in dissolving, 
in the month of November, the snows which then 
covered the summit and higher parts of Mount 
Etna. I had been told that I should be unable 
to ascend to the top of the highest cone till the 
following spring; but in thirty-six hours the hot 
breath of the sirocco stripped off from the moun- 
tain its white mantle of snow, and I ascended 
without difficulty. 

“Tt is well known that the number of days 
during which particular winds prevail, from year 
to year, varies considerably. Between the years 
1812 and 1820 the Féhn was less felt in Switzer- 
land than usual; and what was the consequence ? 
All the glaciers, during those eight or nine years, 
rears in height, and crept down below their 
former limits in their respective valleys. Many 
similar examples might be cited of the sensitive- 
ness of the ice to slight variations of temperature. 
Captain Godwin-Austen has lately given us a 
description of the gigantic glaciers of the western 
Himalaya in those valleys where the sources of 
the Indu rise, between the latitudes 35° and 36° 
N. The highest peaks of the Karakorum range 
attain in that region an elevation of 28,000 feet 
above the sea. The glaciers, says Captain Austen, 
have been advancing, within the memory of 
the living inhabitants, so as greatly to encroach 
on the cultivated lands, and have so altered the 
climate of the adjoining valleys immediately below 
that only one crop a year can now be reaped from 
fields which formerly yielded two crops. If such 
changes can be experienced in less than a century, 
without any perceptible modification in the phy- 
sical geography of that part of Asia, what mighty 
effects may we not imagine the submergence of 
the Sahara to have produced in adding to the size 
of the Alpine glaciers? If, between. the years 
1812 and 1820, a mere diminution of the number 
of days during which the sirocco blew could so 
much promote the growth and onward movement 
of the ice, how much greater a change would 
result from a total cessation of the same wind! 
But this would give no idea of what must have 
happened in the glacial period; for we cannot 
suppose the action of the south wind to have been 
suspended : it was not in abeyance, but its cha- 
racter was entirely different, and of an opposite 
nature, under the altered geographical conditions 
above contemplated. First, instead of passing 
over a parched and scorching desert, between the 
twentieth and thirty-fifth parallels of latitude, it 
would plentifully absorb moisture from a sea many 
hundreds of miles wide. Next, in its course over 
the Mediterranean, it would take up still more 
aqueous vapour ; and when, after complete satura- 
tion, it struck the Alps, it would be driven up into 
the higher and more rarefied regions of the atmo- 
sphere. There the aérial current, as fast as it was 
cooled, would discharge its aqueous burden in the 
form of snow, so that the same wind which is now 
called ‘the devourer of ice’ would become its 
principal feeder, 

} “If we thus embrace Escher’s theory, as account- 
ing in no small d for the vast size of the 
extinct glaciers of Switzerland and Northern 
Italy, we are by no means debarred from accept- 
ing at the same time Charpentier’s suggestion, that 
the Alps in the glacial period were 2000 or 3000 
feet higher than they are now. Such a difference 
in altitude may have been an auxiliary cause of 
the extreme cold, and seems the more probable 
now that we have obtained unequivocal proofs of 





such great oscillations of level in Wales within 
the period under consideration. We may also 
avail ourselves of another source of refrigeration 
which may have coincided in time with the sub- 
mergence of the Sahara—namely, the diversion of 
the Gulf-stream from its present course. The 
shape of Europe and North America, or the 
boundaries of sea and land, departed so widely in 
the glacial period from those now established, 
that we cannot suppose the Gulf-stream to have 
taken at that period its present north-western 
course across the Atlantic. If it took some 
other direction, the climate of the north of 
Scotland would, according to the calculations 
of Mr. Hopkins, suffer a diminution in its average 
annual temperature of 12° F., while that of the 
Alps would lose 2° F. A combination of all the 
conditions above enumerated would certainly be 
attended with so great a revolution in climate as 
might go far to account for the excessive cold 
which was developed at so modern a period in the 
earth’s history. But, even when we assume all 
three of them to have been simultaneously in 
action, we have by no means exhausted all the 
resources which a difference in the geographical 
condition of the globe might supply. Thus, for 
example, to name only one of them, we might 
suppose that the height and quantity of land near 
the north pole was greater at the era in question 
than it is now. 

“The vast mechanical force that ice exerted in 
the glacial period has been thought by some to 
demonstrate a want of uniformity in the amount 
of energy which the same natural cause may put 
forth at two successive epochs. But we must be 
careful, when thus reasoning, to bear in mind 
that the power of ice is here substituted for 
that of running water. The one becomes a 
mighty agent in transporting huge erratics, and 
in scoring, abrading, and polishing rocks; but 
meanwhile the other is in abeyance. When, for 
example, the ancient Rhéne glacier conveyed its 
moraines from the upper to the lower end of the 
Lake of Geneva, there was no great river, as there 
now is, forming a delta many miles in extent, and 
several hundred feet in depth, at the upper end of 
the lake. 

“The more we study and comprehend the geo- 
graphical changes of the glacial period, and the 
migrations of animals and plants to which it gave 
rise, the higher our conceptions are raised of the 
duration of that subdivision of time, which, 
though vast when measured by the succession of 
events comprised in it, was brief, if estimated by 
the ordinary rules of geological classification. 
The glacial period was, in fact, a mere episode in 
one of the great epochs of the earth’s history ; for 
the inhabitants of the lands and seas, before and 
after the grand development of snow and ice, 
were nearly the same. As yet we have no satis- 
factory proof that man existed in Europe or else- 
where during the period of extreme cold ; but our 
investigations on this head are still in their in- 
fancy. In an early portion of the post-glacial 
period it has been ascertained that man flourished 
in Europe; and, in tracing the signs of his exist- 
ence, from the historical ages to those immediately 
antecedent, and so backward into more ancient 
times, we gradually approach a dissimilar geogra- 
phical state of things, when the climate was 
colder, and when the configuration of the surface 
departed considerably from that which now prevails. 

“‘Archeologists are satisfied that in central 
Europe the age of bronze weapons preceded the 
Roman invasion of Switzerland, and prior to the 
Swiss lake-dwellings of the bronze age were those 
in which stone weapons alone were used. The 
Danish kitchen-middens seem to have been of 
about the same date; but what M. Lartet has 
called the reindeer period of the South of France 
was probably anterior, and connected with a 
somewhat colder climate. Of still higher antiquity 
was that age of ruder implements of stone such as 
were buried in the fluviatile drift of Amiens and 
Abbeville, and which were mingled in the same 
gravel with the bones of extinct quadrupeds, such 
as the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, tiger, and hyena. 
Between the present era and that of those earliest 
vestiges yet discovered of our race, valleys have 
been deepened and widened, the course of subter- 
ranean rivers which once flowed through caverns 
has been changed, and many species of wild 
quadrupeds have disappeared. The bed of the 
sea, moreover, has in the same ages been lifted up, 
in many S ay hundreds of feet above its former 
level, and the outlines of many a coast entirely 
altered. 

“MM. de Verneuil and Louis Lartet have re- 
cently found, near Madrid, fossil teeth of the 
African elephant, in old valley-drift, containing 


I 
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of Amiens and Abbeville. Proof of the same 
elephant having inhabited Sicily in the Postplio. 
cene, and probably within the Human period, had 
previously been brought to light by Baron Anca, 
during his exploration of the bone-caves of 
Palermo. We have now, therefore, evidence of 
man having co-existed in Europe with three 
species of elephant, two of them extinct (namely, 
the mammoth and the Elephas antiquus), and‘, 
third the same as that which still survives in 
Africa. As to the first of these—the mammoth— 
I am aware that some writers contend that it 
could not have died out many tens of thousands 
of years before our time, because its flesh has been 
found preserved in ice, in Siberia, in so fresh a 
state as to serve as food for dogs, bears, and 
wolves ; but this argument seems to me fallacious, 
Middendorf, in 1843, after digging through some 
thickness of frozen soil in Siberia, came down 
upon an icy mass, in which the carcass of a mam. 
moth was imbedded, so perfect that, among other 
parts, the pupil of its eye was taken out, and is 
now preserved in the Museum of Moscow. No 
one will deny that this elephant had lain for 
several thousand years in its icy envelope ; and, if 
it had been left undisturbed, and the cold had 
gone on increasing, for myriads of centuries, we 
might reasonably expect that the frozen flesh 
might continue undecayed until a second glacial 
period had passed away. 

“ When speculations onthe long series of events 
which occurred in the glacial and postglacial 
periods are indulged in, the imagination is apt to 
take alarm at the immensity of the time required 
to interpret the monuments of these ages, all refer- 
able to the era of existing species. In order to 
abridge the number of centuries which would 
otherwise be indispensable, a oe ye is shown 
by many to magnify the rate of change in pre- 
historic times, by investing the causes which have 
modified the animate and inanimate world with 
extraordinary and excessive energy. It is related 
of a great Irish orator of our day that, when he 
was about to contribute somewhat parsimoniously 
towards a public charity, he was persuaded by a 
friend to make a more liberal donation. In 
doing 3o he apologized for his first apparent 
want of generosity, by saying that his early life 
had been a constant struggle with scanty means, 
and that ‘they who are born to affluence cannot 
easily imagine how long atime it takes to get the 
chill of poverty out of one’s bones.’ In like 
manner, we of the living generation, when called 
upon to make grants of thousands of centuries in 
order to explain the events of what is called the 
modern period, shrink naturally at first from 
making what seems so lavish an expenditure of 

ast time. Throughout our early education we 

ave been accustomed to such strict economy in 
all that relates to the chronology of the earth and 
its inhabitants in remote ages, so fettered have 
we been by old traditional beliefs that, even when 
our reason is convinced, and we are persuaded 
that we ought to make more liberal grants of time 
to the geologist, we feel how hard it is to get the 
chill of poverty out of our bones. 

“ T will now briefly allude, in conclusion, to two 

oints on which a gradual change of opinion has 
en taking place among geologists of late years. 
First, as to whether there has been a continuous 
succession of events in the organic and inorganic 
worlds, uninterrupted by violent and general ca- 
tastrophes ; and, secondly, whether clear evidence 
can be obtained of a period antecedent to the cre- 
ation of organic beings on the earth. I am old 
enough to remember when geologists dogmatized 
on both these questions in a manner very different 
from that in which they would venture now to 
indulge. I believe that by far the greater number 
now incline to opposite views from those which 
were once most commonly entertained. On the 
first point it is worthy of remark that, although 
a belief in sudden and general convulsions has 
been losing ground, as also the doctrine of abrupt 
transitions from one set of species of animals and 
plants to another of a very different type, yet the 
whole series of the records which have been handed 
down to us are now more than ever regarded 
as fragmentary. They ought to be looked upon 
as more perfect, because numerous gaps have been 
filled up, and, in the formations newly intercalated 
in the series, we have found many missing links 
and various intermediate gradations between the 
nearest allied forms previously known in the ani- 
mal and vegetable worlds. Yet the whole body 
of monuments which we are endeavouring to de- 
cipher ng 7 yas defective than before. For 
my own pert, with Mr. Darwin in con- 
ia i em ky got fraction of those which 
have once existed, while no approach to a perfect 
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been part of the plan of Nature to leave a complete 
record of all her works and operations for the 
enlightenment of rational beings who might study 
them in after-ages. 

“ In reference to the other great question, or the 
earliest date of vital phenomena on this planet, 
the late discoveries in Canada have at least demon- 
strated that certain theories founded in Europe 
on mere negative evidence were altogether de- 
lusive. In the course of a geological survey, 
carried on under the able direction of Sir William 
E. Logan, it has been shown that, northward of 
the river St. Lawrence, there is a vast series of 
stratified and crystalline rocks of gneiss, mica- 
schist, quartzite, and limestone, about 40,000 feet 
in thickness, which have been called Laurentian. 
They are more ancient than the oldest fossiliferous 
strata of Europe, or those to which the term 
primordial had been rashly assigned. In the 
first place, the newest part of this great crystal- 
line series is unconformable to the ancient fossil- 
iferous or so-called primordial rocks which over- 
lie it; so that it must have undergone dis- 
turbing movements before the latter or prim- 
ordial set were formed. Then, again, the 
other half of the Laurentian series is uncon- 
formable to the newer portion of the same. 
It is in this lowest and most ancient system of 
crystalline strata that a limestone about a thou- 
sand feet thick has been observed, containing 
organic remains. These fossils have been examined 
by Dr. Dawson of Montreal, and he has detected 
in them, by aid of the microscope, the distinct 
structure of a large species of Rhizopod. Fine 
specimens of this fossil, called Hozoon Canadense, 
have been brought to Bath by Sir William Logan, 
to be exhibited to the members of the Association, 
We have every reason to suppose that the rocks 
in which these animal-remains are included are of 
as old a date as any of the formations named 
azoic in Europe, if not older, so that they preceded 
in date rocks once supposed to have been formed 
before any organic beings had been created. 

“T will not venture on speculations respect- 
ing ‘the signs of a beginning,’ or ‘the pro- 
spects of an end,’ of our terrestrial system—that 
wide ocean of scientific conjecture on which so 
many theorists before my time have suffered ship- 
wreck. Without trespassing longer on your time, 
I will conclude by expressing to vou my thanks 
for the honour you have done me in asking me to 
preside over this;meeting. I have every reason 
to hope, from the many members and distinguishd 
strangers whom I already see assembled here, that 
it will not be inferior in interest to any of the 
gatherings which have preceded it.” 








PENDULUM OBSERVATIONS IN INDIA. 


[SECOND NOTICE, ] 
\ E proceed, as we promised to do last week, 
with an analysis of the correspondence 
Which has taken place in consequence of Sir C. 
-Wood’s request to General Sabine. 

Professors Stokes and Challis both think that 
thé number of stations might be increased with 
advantage. The former writes :—“ With respect 
to the number of stations at which the experi- 
ments should be made, I am of opinion that 
Colonel Walker’s estimate of an average interval 
of 2° between consecutive stations would gene- 
rally suffice to meet the scientific requirements. 
The selection of the positions must, however, in 
many cases be determined by special circum- 
stances, such as local variations in the direction 
of gravity. I beg, with reference to this point, to 
suggest that, on the inclined sides and elevated 
parts of mountainous districts, as the Himalaya 
range, the number of the stations might with 
advantage be multiplied, the time given to the 
series of experiments at each station being at the 
same time shortened. The particular object of 
experiments made under these circumstances 
would be to furnish suflicient data for ascertaining 
by mathematical calculation whether the direc- 
tions and intensities of the attractions in such 
localities may be accounted for solely by the 
ordinary law of gravitation, so that no residual 
phenomenon remains to be explained. This 
question, which is one of great scientific interest, 
can only be solved by the union of pendulum 
experiments with determinations of the directions 
of gravity, the local irregularities of the earth’s 
surface, and the mean density of the materials 
Composing the mountainous masses.” 

The additional stations s ted by Professor 
Stokes would be north of Kaliana, the northern 


extremity of the Arc. He writes :—“ Any i 
excess or depth of matter north of that station 
would. affect the direction of gravity, and conse- 


quently the astronomical latitude of the station, 








but might be situated too nearly in a horizontal 
direction from the station to have any sensible 
influence on the intensity of gravity at the station 
itself. Such excess or defect, however, if it 
existed, would make itself felt on the intensity of 
gravity at stations further north, and consequently 
more nearly over the region in which it occurred.” 

Sir J. Herschel asks “ Whether an opportunity 
might not be taken during the progress of this 
operation (if carried into effect) to make trial of 
the applicability to such purposes of the ‘torsion 
gravimeters’ of Mr. Broun and M. Babinet, most 
ingeniously contrived instruments, and which, 
should they succeed in practice, will place the 
determination of the force of gravity at any place 
within the means of any scientific traveller, at an 
infinitely smaller cost of time, trouble, and outlay 
than the pendulum.” 

Dr. Robinson expresses his “ conviction that, if 
carried out as Colonel Walker proposes, they will 
be a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the earth’s figure. That knowledge cannot be 
complete as long as it rests merely on geodetic 
and astronomical measurements; for both these 
are essentially connected with the direction of 
local gravity, and therefore with the distribution 
and density of the subjacent materials. To obtain 
any reliable notions of these, we can only look to 

endulum experiments. Geological information 
is not sufficient for this purpose, as is evident 
from two striking facts. It gives no clue to the 
remarkable defect of local attraction at Moscow; 
and in Mr. Airy’s elaborate coal-pit experiment it 
seems to have given him erroneous data. How 
far the examination by the pendulum may range 
in the downward co-ordinate we shall not be able 
to ascertain till a work like this, nearly uniformly 
distributed over a wide range of territory, is sub- 
mitted to full and skilful discussion ; but it cannot 
fail to give precious results. It is not mentioned 
whether Colonel Walker proposes to swing the 
pendulum in air or in vacuo, andI suppose this is 
matter for future consideration. I would strongly 
recommend the latter.” 

The peculiarity of the Indian Are is thus 
alluded to by Professor W. H. Miller :—‘ At some 
stations considerable discordances exist between 
the astronomical and geodetic latitudes; and, when 
an attempt is made to explain away these dis- 
cordances by taking into account the attraction 
of mountain-ranges, they are found to be too 
small, unless we assume that the density of the 
mountains and of a large portion of the under- 
lying matter is less than the average crust of the 
earth. Till this hypothesis shall have been tested 
by pendulum observations, especially those made 
at short distances apart in the vicinity of moun- 
tain-regions, as recommended by Colonel Walker, 
the accuracy of the Indian Are will remain open 
to suspicion.” After pointing out that the pre- 
vious experiments made by General Sabine and 
others would have been sufficient for the determi- 
nation of the form of the earth, “if its surface, 
and that of every stratum of invariable density, 
were surfaces of revolution, as has been assumed,” 
he adds that, as ‘doubt has been thrown upon 
the correctness of this assumption, the importance 
of the determination of the earth’s ellipticity in a 
meridian widely removed from the spots at which 
pendulum observations have been previously 
made is greatly increased. Much would be added 
to the value of the observations made at the 
stations of the Indian Survey, if, before the pen- 
dulums were brought back to England, observa- 
tions could be made with them at some other 
points, especially points nearer to the equator— 
such, for instance, as the south coast of Ceylon, 
Signapore, or on the coast of Borneo. Another 
accessible point, interesting from being in a long 
line of depression where a large gravitation might 
be expected, is Aden.” 

Professor Stokes writes as follows : — “The 
numerical calculations executed by Archdeacon 
Pratt have shown that the amount of disturbance 
due to the mountains and high table-land to the 
north of India is much more serious than might 
perhaps have been anticipated ; but, from «a com- 
parison with the results of the Survey, it appears 
that some hidden source of compensation must 
exist, causing the effect of the mountains to be 
much less than would be indicated by their mere 
external form. These considerations referring 
especially to the Indian Arc, combined with the 
uncertainties as to local attraction which apply to 
any arc, render it highly desirable to apply an 
intependiont check to the amount and character of 
these disturbances, if we have the means of doing 
so at a cost which is trifling compared with the 
whole ex of the Survey. Now such a check 
is offered by. ndulum observations, when the 
results obtained at various stations are combined. 
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The pendulum no doubt indicates only the vertica 
component of the disturbing force, whereas it is 
the horizontal component in the plane of the 
meridian that affects the measures of arcs. At 
any one station, of course, a horizontal disturb- 
ance may exist without a vertical disturbance, 
and vice versd ; but, in a system of stations, dis- 
turbances of the one kind must necessarily be 
accompanied by disturbances of the other kind. 
Indeed it is theoretically possible from the vertical 
disturbances supposed known actually to calculate 
the horizontal disturbances, and that without 
assuming anything beyond the law of universal 
gravitation. Actually to carry this out would 
probably require observations to be made at 
stations more numerous than can be thought of; 
but the fact of its possibility shows how severe a 
check pendulum observations are capable of exer- 
cising on the results of geodetic operations.” 

Passing over Sir G. Everest’s interesting letter, 
too long for insertion, we come to General Sabine’s 
note on it and Dr. Robinson’s suggestion :— 

“1. Dr. Robinson recommends that the pen- 
dulums should be vibrated in vacuo at the stations 
of the Indian Survey. This recommendation well 
deserves Colonel Walker's consideration. The 
apparatus originally devised for that purpose 
(described in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1829, Art. XVIII.) is now at the Kew Obser- 
vatory. The advantages of vibrating the pendulum 
in a vacuum apparatus are very great: they are 
principally these :— 

“a. That, with an original impulse in an are of 
very moderate dimension, the pendulum vibrates 
for more than twenty-four hours before the vibra- 
tions become too small for the observation of 
coincidences ; consequently the rate derived from 
the coincidences becomes wholly independent of 
any irregularity in the clock’s rate which may 
exist in different parts of the twenty-four hours. 
The rate of the pendulum between successive 
transits of the same star may thus be obtained 
with greater certainty than when the vibrations 
are made in air, and a fresh impulse has to be 
given at intervals of three or four hours. 

“%, The temperature is far more equable in the 
vacuum apparatus, and there are no currents of 
air. The temperature of the vibrating pendulum 
may be ascertained with great precision by sus- 
pending in the apparatus a bar of the same metal 
and of the same shape and dimensions, having 
two or more thermometers with their bulbs sunk 
in the bar; the height of the mercury being read 
by a telescope at a distance. 

“e, The corrections for buoyancy are almost 
entirely avoided. 

“ By these means the time required for the 
determination of the rate of a pendulum may be 
much shortened, and the determination itself 
rendered more exact. 

“The original cost of the vacuum apparatus 
now at Kew was about £25. The pedestal-cylin- 
der might be made of a material impervious to 
air, but lighter than iron, for convenience in 
transport; and it might be prudent to take the 
glass cylinders, which are the least costly part, 


but most liable to accidents, in triplicate. 


“2. Sir George Everest has suggested the ex- 
pediency of trusting wholly to the rate of an 
astronomical clock for the variations of gravity 
at the different stations, without the employment 
of any invariable or detached pendulum what- 
soever. With reference to this suggestion, in 
which I do not concur, I may refer to my own 
experiments at eleven stations between the equator 
and the latitude of 79° 50’ N.; these included 
results obtained— 

“a, By free, or detached, invariable pendulums 
of which the rates were ascertained by the obser- 
vation of coincidences. 

‘*}, By invariable pendulums attached to clocks, 
the vibration being maintained in the usual 
manner by a weight and train. 

‘ce. By a compensated pendulum—viz., that of 
the astronomical clock—the vibration being main- 
tained by a weight and train. 

“The experiments with the detached invariable 
pendulums form sect. i., pp. 3-236, and those 
with the attached invariable and compensated 
pendulums form sect. ii., pp. 237-287 of the 
volume of ‘Pendulum Experiments’ published 
in 1825. In page 285 is a table exhibiting the 
differences in, the acceleration at each of the 
stations derived by each of the three methods ; 
and in page 280 the conclusion is stated that, 
‘altho the acceleration at a single station 
obtained by attached pendulums may be in error 
(inferred by the comparison with free pendulums), 
to an amount in an extreme case of two seconds 
per diem, yet, if the stations of experiment are 
sufficiently multiplied to extinguish, in an average 
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result, the influence of the partial irregularities in- 
troduced by the machinery of the clock, the [three] 
methods of experiment produce the same result.’ | 

* The identical clocks having the same attached 
invariable pendulums are now at Kew, and at 
Colonel Walker's disposal if he wishes to take 
them. As at present arranged, he will take from 
Kew two detached invariable pendulums and the 
astronomical clock which I used, and which is 
necessarily a part of the pendulum apparatus. If 
he takes in addition the attached pendulums and 
their clocks, and employ the three methods, it 
will undoubtedly be satisfactory if (as was the case 
in my own experiments) the three methods should 
accord in the same general conclusions. But 
should it be otherwise, the result derived by 
means of pendulums kept in motion by a weight 
and train can scarcely be deemed as possessing an 
equal independent authority with that obtained by 
the free, or detached, invariable pendulum ; and 
still less could the results at individual stations be 
so regarded. 

“Sir George Everest is in error in supposing 
that the tail-pieces of the invariable pendulums 
are of iron: they are, and always were, of the 
same brass as the pendulum itself, covered with 
black varnish for the observation of coincidences.” 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Entomological Society, Sept. 5. Francis P. 
Pascoe, Esq., F.L.S., President, in the chair. 
James Bladon, Esq., of Pontypool, was elected a 
Member.—Mr. E. W. Janson exhibited British 
specimens of Kuruysa sinuata, Eric., Leptusa 
analis, Gyll., Aleochara spadicea, Eric., and 
Homalota notha, Eric.—four species of beetles 
hitherto unrecorded as British. Mr. Dunning 
exhibited larve of a Noctua (Agrotis segetum or 
A. exclamationis?) which had been sent to him 
from the East Riding of Yorkshire; the sender 
had had a field of ey worth £150 entirely 
destroyed by a host of these caterpillars. Nu- 
merous similar instances were reported from all 
parts of the country. The Rev. H. Clark exhibited 
a specimen of Buprestis ocellata, a native of Cen- 
tral India, which had been found on board ship 
between Madagascar and Mauritius, and upwards 
of fifty miles from land: it was suggested that the 
beetle had probably been bred on the ship. Mr, 
S. Stevens exhibited a collection of Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera taken during the present year by 
Mr. B. Lowne in Syria. Professor Westwood 
said that he had lately been informed by a corre- 
spondent of a disgusting practice which was said 
to prevail in the public parks of London; the 
charge was nothing less than this—that lice were 
purposely placed upon the public seats with the 
view of compelling persons frequenting the parks 
to hire the chairs which, for their private advan- 
tage, certain persons were allowed to let out at a 
small charge. Mr. Tegetmeier made some obser- 
vations on the Re Cong ion which has recently 
appeared in the public press on the subject of 
bees, and exposed many of the gross errors into 
which “ The Zimes Beemaster’’ had fallen. Lieut. 
R. C. Beavan, Bengal Revenue Survey, communi- 
cated “ A few Remarks on the Tusseh Silk-worm 
of Bengal.” 

The publication, since the last meeting, of a 
new part of the 7'ransactions (Third Series, vol. 
ii., part 2) was announced, 











ART. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


HE collection of national portraits in Great 
George Street, Westminster, has outgrown 
the narrow space assigned for its exhibition, and 
its removal to more suitable premises has become 
& question of some importance. The rooms now 
contain about 200 portraits of great historical 
interest, many of them exceedingly valuable as 
works of art, which are at present huddled 
together in three ill-lighted and dingy rooms; and 
rm pt as cannot be contai therein are 
turned out upon the walls of the dark staircase 
which affords access to them. The curator, Mr. 
Scharf, has done his best to place the most inter- 
esting portraits by turns in positions where they 
— a but rn uity must be severel 
arrange pictures in a place so i 
constructed for the Still it is satisfactory 
to know that a collection of great public interest 
pte hee he were, in the dark, and that, so 
soon as a Suitable is provided for its recep- 
tion, the public will have wo cones to bo dinentiaaed 
with the selection which the trustees have so far 
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Tt must be confessed, however, that many of 
these portraits cannot be claimed as works of 
art. The rule laid down for their own guidance 
by the trustees, to estimate a portrait by the 
position or fame of the rson resented, 
and not by its artistic value, though a good 
rule in a general way, is liable to mislead the 
judgment of men who are not fully alive to the 
fact that a true portrait cannot be produced by a 
bad painter. There are so-called portraits in this 
collection which no cultivated mind can accept or 
believe in; and the sooner the trustees can dis- 

of them, under the act by which the 
National Gallery has been relieved of so much 
rubbish, the better for the interests of art and the 
public. In many cases these may be replaced, as 
opportunities occur, by the abler records of well- 
known painters; where they cannot be replaced 
it is at least a question whether it is more credit- 
able that the national collection should be noted 
for the presence rather than the absence of a 
ridiculous portrait. Some regard must be had to 
the intrinsic excellence of the pictures, or we shall 
be merely bringing togethera collection of sign- 
boards. The trustees are probably inclined to 
adhere too strictly to. their rule, and to obtain 
portraits of celebrated personages without sufii- 
ciently heeding the intrinsic probability of resem- 
blance. That they have not gone more astray is 
perhaps owing to the fact that fine portraits of 
prominent characters are generally in existence, 
and likely from time to time to be submitted to 
their notice, 

A still greater hindrance in the way of the 
trustees lies in the absurd conditions attached to 
the expenditure of the funds granted by the vote 
of the House of Commons. The vote for this 
purpose originally amounted to £2000; on Mr. 
Gladstone’s accession to office it was reduced to 
£1500, and a surplus fund, amounting to between 
£3000 and £4000, in the hands of the trustees, 
was claimed by and returned into the Treasury ; 
and of late years any part of the vote of £1500 
which remains unexpended at the end of the 
financial year is always returned to the Treasury. 

The consequences of this arrangement are ob- 
vious enough. In the first place, there will always 
be a temptation to expend a small balance upon 
inferior pictures; in-the second place, except at 
the beginning of the year, no large sum is likely 
to be available for the purchase of an important 
work; but, above all, by depriving the trustees of 
the power of creating a reserve fund, the purchase 
of a first-rate work of art is rendered next to impos- 
sible. A fine Reynolds has brought ejivand of 
£2000 at Christie’s, and there are portraits of Eng- 
lish worthies by Holbein, Antonio More, and Van- 
dyck which may at any moment come into the 
market, and yet be utterly beyond the reach of the 
trustees. To tie thus the hands of the trustees is 
really to sacrifice the interests of the public. They 
should be left free to spend or to withhold ; it is 
quite possible that in any given year they may find 
it inexpedient to expend a shilling, and, by reserv- 
ing their funds, they may be in-a position to 
obtain for the nation, in the following year, a 
portrait or portraits of national importanee. To 
deprive them of the power of creating a reserve 
fund is to hold out an encouragement to a foolish 
and wasteful expenditure. Pictures, and portraits 
especially, crop up annually like mushrooms ; but 
works of the character and importance that it is, 
or should be, the object of the trustees to purchase 
are only to be obtained at intervals and in the face 
of a well-informed competition. Several portraits 
of great public interest have been lost to the 
trustees which might easily have been acquired 
had they been at hberty to deal in a rational way 
with the grant made by the House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone himself is one of the trustees ; 
and that this subject has been brought before him 
by his co-trustees we have reason to believe. He 
Spey! considers that the resources and location 
of the Portrait-Gallery are but parts of a larger 
question, which embraces the future establishment 
of the National Gallery as well as the destination 
of the Royal Academy. The subject of these in- 
stitutions must shortly come before Parliament; 
and, until it has been thoroughly discussed in 
that arena, no change is likely to be made affecting 
the tempo resources and lodgings of the 
National Portrait-Gallery. In the meantime we 
may fairly acknowledge that, upon the whole, we 
have reason to be grateful to the trustees for a 
judicious management of the means at their dis- 


During the past year several interesting por- 
} traits have been added to the collection. The 
best of these, and, at the same time, one of the 
most valuable ions in the Gallery, is the 
| portrait of A Keppel, by: Reynolds, be- 
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queathed to the nation by the late Lord Ash. 
burton. It is a life-sized, half-length picture of 
the admiral in the prime of his days. The head 
is relieved by a dark grey sky, in admirable 
keeping with the blue-and-white uniform. The 
warm colours are found in the flesh, the gold 
lace, and the broken ground, where it touches 
the sky; and the harmony is produced, after 
Reynolds’s manner, by judicious and skilful 
glazing, the mastery of which difficult process is 
one of the rarest accomplishments among modern 
painters. The attitude of the figure is an appro- 
priation by Reynolds of one of Vandyck’s favourite 
postures ; yet it is clearly painted from the living 
form of the admiral, who seems to have fallen natu- 
rally into the position suggested by the artist. The 
picture was probably painted in an incredibly short 
space of time, as it bears evidence of having been 
executed, as the Italians say, a@/ primo, and 
without subsequent retouching, exeept by the 
addition of the glazing colours which bring it 
into harmony. The simple means by which this 
work was produced may account for its admirable 
preservation ; and in this respect it is almost an 
exceptional work by the master, and a most 
interesting study for living painters. This por- 
trait was given by Admiral Keppel to his legal 
adviser, Dunning, and from his possession it passed 
to the family of Lord Ashburton; it therefore 
comes to the Gallery with satisfactory evidence of 
its authenticity, though such evidence is hardly 
required in face of the picture itself. Mr. Scharf 
has judiciously placed it on an easel near the 
window, so that it may be conveniently seen before 
it is consigned to one of the dark places on the 
walls, where it will be next to impossible to 
examine it at all. 

A portrait of Coleridge, by Washington Allston, 
has been lately added to the collection. It is 
looked upon as the best likeness extant by the 
surviving relatives and friends of the poet. The 
value of contemporary testimony is very great, 
and careful notes of such testimony may supply 
interesting materials for a future catalogue. For 
instance, the late Lord Lansdowne’s witness to 
the truthfulness of the likeness of Byron in this 
Gallery enhances the value of the picture. Lord 
Lansdowne himself is represented among the 
later additions to the collection, at the time when, 
as Lord Henry Petty, he was the pride and hope 
of his party. The young lord was painted by 
Hoppner ; and this portrait, which is a very good 
instance of the painter’s manner, may now be 
seen in the Gallery. The trustees purchased two 
portraits by Copley at the sale of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
collection, one of which is a full-length of Lord 
Mansfield, and the other a study from life of the 
head of Lord Heathfield, the defender of Gibraltar. 
This study is very interestmg, and entirely con- 
firms the truthfulness of Reynolds’s portrait in 
the National Gallery now at South Kensington. 
The head was painted as a study for the large 
picture of the siege, now, we believe, at Guildhall, 
Not the least remarkable among the last additions 
to the collection are two careful and delicate 
erayon-drawings, by a lady, of Washington dnd 
Priestley. The drawing of Washington was made 
from life in America ; it is a profile, and sets before 
us vividly the grandeur and nobleness of his 
features. He looks like a gentleman, as he was, and 
more like an English gentleman of our great revo- 
lution than an American one of the present time. 
Among the Englishmen of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the Americans of the eighteenth we must 
seek for the finest outward types of our race— 
men whose countenances expressed convictions 
for which they were ready to die, whose patriotism 
burned in their aspect. Milton, Hampden, Crom- 
well, Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and their 
like, have no outward counterpart in our own 
time either here or in America. 
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ART NOTES. 


Tue King of the Belgians has, during the past 
week, inaugurated at Maeseyck a statue to the 
celebrated brothers Jean and Hubert Van Eyck, 
both of whom were born in that town. The 
statue is of marble, and is by M. Wiener, who 
has received the grade of officer of the order of Leo- 
pold asan acknowledgment of the value of his design 
and workmanship. Part of the programme of the 
inauguration consisted of the performance of a 
new cantata, composed expressly for the occasion 
by M. Van Dooren, to words by M. Corepelens. 
It is well spoken of and was loudly applauded. 

Tue “ Albrecht-Gallerie,” published at Vienna, 
has just reaclied its thirtieth number in folio of 
littographie fac-similes of drawings by the Old 
Masters in the private collection of H.1.H. the 
Grand Duke Albrecht. 
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MUSIC. 


“NAAMAN” AND “ KENILWORTH” 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 


«\TAAMAN,” or the story which Mr. Bar- 
tholomew has ticketed with that name, 
was certainly an awkward subject for an oratorio ; 
but then we know that an oratorio-writer must 
now be hard put to it to find material to work 
upon. He is limited, by convention, to the con- 
tents of the sacred volume; and, ashe turns over 
its leaves, he finds subject after subject appropri- 
ated by previous aspirants—some touched by 
hands so mighty that to touch them again would 
be a presumption almost necessarily bringing with 
it the doom of failure, The great roll of prophets 
and apostles is nearly closed to him, and he is 
obliged to look for a theme among the smaller 
heroes of Biblical story. The restriction, cer- 
tainly, to a Biblical source has no strictly logical 
foundation. ‘The time may come when the treat- 
ment of some great subject not drawn from the 
annals of the Jews or early Christians may be 
recognised as legitimate oratorio-writing. The 
essence of oratorio is that it deals with sub- 
jects in which the spiritual element is domi- 
nant; and there is, in this sense, an abundance 
of sacred-secular in the ordinary history of the 
world, as there is an abundance of secular- 
sacred in Hebrew story. The “Solomon” or 
the “Jephtha” of Handel, for instance, are not a 
whit more sacred than the ‘“ Huguenots” of 
Meyerbeer or the “Orfeo” of Gluck. But, for 
the present, oratorio is, no doubt, practically com- 
pelled to keep to its old limits. Deep popular 
sympathies have to be considered ; fad these 
sympathies refuse to be roused by any tale, how- 
ever moving, taken from secular story, as they are 
by the narratives found in the Book which has 
been the centre of so much of the art and poetry 
of the world as well as of its religion. Many a 
great theme, nevertheless, from the pages of that 
volume is yet waiting to be adequately handled. 
The stories, for example, of David and of Daniel 
are subjects that have been only feebly touched. 
Those of Moses and Joseph, even after what 
Handel, Rossini, and Mehul have written, should 
still be able to inspire a musician, Genius, con- 
scious of its own power, would attack these great 
themes, and not spend itself on weaker material. 
How absurdly, on the other hand, the cardinal 
conditions of a sacred drama can be sometimes 
forgotten is shown by a recent instance in which a 
clever and ambitious musician chose for his subject 
a story which is simply the record of a disgusting 
murder. The genius that conceived ‘“‘ Macbeth” 
Py perhaps have made Ahab’s assassination 
of Naboth into a great tragedy. In ordinary 
hands, an oratorio on such a subject as this was 
necessarily as hopeless a task as would be a drama 
on the murder of Mr. Briggs. ‘ Naaman,” though 
not a promising theme, is a better choice than 
this. ere is little enough, indeed, of solemn or 
sacred in the story (in fact, the leading personages 
may be simply described as having “ no characters 
at all’”); but this little has been made the most 
of by the librettist. The titular hero is, in the 
Biblical narrative, nothing more than a well-to-do 
general-officer, who, like a common-sense man of 
the world, is naturally sceptical of the virtues of 
& miraculous water-cure. The little slave-girl is 
the true heroine, and would, no doubt, if she had 
been called by the chronicler anything more than 
a “little maid,” have giyen the name to the 
piece, Mr, Bartholomew has made her, by the 
name of “ Adah,” the central figure in his sketch. 
Her feryid faith and the mystic power of the 
prophet are the elements which give the story its 
sacred colour. Besides the cure of Naaman, the 
librettist has pressed into the plot three more of 
he miracles of Elisha, making thereby a book 
which, but for a very obvious reason, might more 
reasonably be entitled “ Elisha” than “ Naaman.” 
The diction of Mr. Bartholomew’s verses is not of 
the highest kind, and the piece wants the cohe- 
rence of structure necessary to secure sustained 
interest ; but, to balance this, it offers many ex- 
cellent points for musical treatment, and is, on the 
whole, so very far better than many libretto-books 
that the composer has no reason to complain of 
his coadjutor. Our notes on the musical fea- 
tures of the successive scenes will make further 
fl of the plot unnecessary. 

r. Costa has very wisely refrained from 
adopting the foolish modern custom of publishing 
large works at the moment of their first produc- 
tion. He discreetly follows herein the example of 
the great composers.* Not having, therefore, the 


* The recent of Mendeissohn’s letters will have 











advantage of perusing the music in print, we 
can only give the uncorrected impressions of a 
single hearing—impressions to be taken, quantum 
valeant, as subject to all the deductions implied by 
the circumstances of the case. This qualification, 
however, it may be said at once, applies only to 
the estimate of the relative value of individual 
pieces. The work, taken as a whole, leaves an 
impression which is perfectly definite, and which 
no subsequent hearing, probably, could materially 
modify. “Eli” announced most distinctly the 
nature of Mr, Costa’s style, No one who knows 
that work—and no frequenter of the “Sacred 
Harmonic” performances. can help being ac- 
quainted with it—can have found any difficulty in 
making up his mind about Mr, Costa’s place in 
the ranks of oratorio-writers. And the prominent 
features of “Eli” are exactly reproduced in 
“Naaman ’’—so exactly that it would be as hard 
for an unkind critic to say that the composer has 
retrograded as it would be for the warmest ad- 
mirer to say that he has advanced. The only 
noticeable difference between the two works is 
that the earlier contains more scholastic writing 
than the later. ‘“ Naaman” is, as “ Eli” was—the 
past tense, we fear, is the most appropriate—an 
agreeable work, full of pleasant music~some of it 
very pleasant—written in a fresh and flowing 
style, and evidencing, by the elegance of its 
workmanship, the composer’s familiarity with all 
the resources of his craft. The music is unfail- 
ingly tuneful. If it cannot be saidto have much 
melody, in the true sense of that phrase, it is at least 
never other than meiodious. Its phraseology is 
generally refined, and it is always genial, bright, 
and amiable. The style, moreover, has one great 
and signal merit—the merit, namely, of really 
being a style. Mr. Costa writes like himself, and, 
speaking broadly, like nobody else, He may 
borrow phrases (who does not ?), but his manner 
is his own. It is not, as the manner of most 
oratorio-writing aspirants is, an eclectic imitative 
compound of various styles—the mock-Handelian, 
the cathedral-Anglican, and the Mendelssohnic. 
This merit of homogeneity, of individuality, which 
makes it so easy to characterize the music by its 
positive features, makes it equally so to describe by 
way of negatives, It is not great music: it has 
not, to say the truth at once, the slightest tincture 
of greatness about it. It has no force, no nerve, 
no passion-moving power. The listener is pleased, 
but never satisfied: still less does he feel him- 
self, as when he hears the music of great musicians, 

carried away by the power of the composer. An- 
other deficiency, and a still graver one, is also still 
more obvious. The music is not sacred. That 
always indefinable, but always recognisable, element 
which we agree to call the spiritual is wanting, 

The blank is one to be felt, not proved. The 
quality of sacredness, which is so easily perceived 
when it is present—a quality which has little or 

nothing to do with degrees of power, which 
is recognisable as easily in a Schubert or in a 

Chopin as in a Handel or a Beethoven—is not to 

be felt in Mr. Costa’s music. Music there is, as 

we all know, and as those thousands who were at 

Birmingham were made to feel with signal force, 

which seems to take the listener up into a higher 
world of sensation—musice which breathes the 
divine something which, for lack of words, we call 

the heavenly—a quality independent of any 

uttered words (felt, for instance, as strongly, 
perhaps more strongly, in the symphony to Men. 
delssohn’s “ Lobgesang” than in the cantata itself), 
and totally impossible to analyse, This quality 
Mr. Costa’s music has not. It is complacently 
elegant or vivaciously animated as occasion may 
require ; but it never, like some other music that 
we know, sends through the hearer the thrill of 
emotion which seems like a “‘ shadowy recollec- 
tion” of another world, a glimpse of the “im- 
mortal sea which brought us hither.” He may 
give us, as he does in “ Naaman,” the “ Holy, 
holy” of the seraphs in glory; but the song is of 
the earth, earthy. It is soft and pretty ; but there 
is no celestial ring init. It is this entire absence 
of the sacred element which must determine Mr. 
Costa’s place as a writer of oratorio music. 
The fact may be disputed, of course, and can 
only be determined by an appeal to the instincts 
and emotions of ordinarily intelligent listeners ; 
but the deficiency, if it be real, makes all com- 
parison between his work and those of his great 
predecessors impossible, The difference is one not 
of kind, but of degree. To measure the one 
against the other would be like comparing Carlo 
Dolce with Leonardo— Tom Moore with Tennyson. 
This is said without the smallest desire to detract 
from the credit which such a work as “ Naaman” 


justly reflects on its composer. That music 7 
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ivating, showing admirable skill and resource 
and the constant play of elegant fancy, and which 
shall yet be in an entirely different category from 
the music which is great and soul-inspiring, 
proves not, the littleness of the man who makes 
the lesser kind, but the greatness of the men who 
imagined the greater. It reminds us, too, of the 
vast range which the glorious art covers—a range 
within which there is ample space for the exercise 
of gifts of all grades, so that they be exercised 
honestly. And honest without reproach is the 
work of Mr. Costa. It has not the least pretence 
about it—no ge Aa effects, no parade of artifice, 
no attempt to pass the natural limits of its own 
style, no aping the fashions of other composers. 
Such work deserves of right all the honour which 
it has received at the hands of the crowd of Bir- 
mingham amateurs whom the author’s indis- 
putable talent and thorough mastery of the duties 
of his post have warmed into enthusiastic admi- 
ration. “ Naaman” will be heard again, without 
doubt. The London Society, which owes so much 
to Mr. Costa, must needs perform it. Keeping 
this in view, it is superfluous to attempt here a 
detailed analysis of the music, Let it suffice 
to point out a few of its most prominent “ num- 
bers.” 

The introduction describes, in a vigorous chorus, 
the translation of “Elijah.” In the next scene, 
which represents the miracle of the multiplication 
of the oil of the Shunammite widow, occurs one 
of the most beautiful choruses in the work—“ The 
curse of the Lord is in the habitation of the 
wicked.” This is an exact fellow to the charming 
chorus near the opening of “ Eli” —‘‘ The Lord is 
great ;” it has the same delightful flow of melody 
and the same graceful motion of the inner parts. 
This type of chorus—and a very beautiful one it 
is—appears to be Mr. Costa’s own. We can 
remember no choral writing that exactly corre- 
sponds to it. A chorale in the same scene— 
‘* When famine over Israel prevailed ’’—is massive 
and melodious, and, like most of Mr. Costa’s 
chorales, inclines more to the form of the English 
than of the German hymn. A trio which follows, 
for soprano, tenor, and bass (the widow, Gehazi, 
and Elisha), is a counterpart of the similar piece 
in “ Eli,” evenly melodious, but not otherwise 
noticeable. Afterthis follows thescene of Naaman’ s 
return from the wars, with a triumphal march 
(not equal to the popular favourite in “ Eli”) and 
tuneful choruses of soldiers and maidens, winding 
up with a fortissimo finale, in which trombones 
and flat sevenths (in the fashion of the close of 
“The Heavens are telling”) are used unsparingly, 
Naaman’s first air — “Invoking death” —is a 
common-place warlike demonstration, which 
Mr. Reeves’s singing alone made tolerable, 
The conventional brassy accompaniment could not 
disguise the meagreness of the composition. Adah 
next appears in a soliloquy (‘‘ They shall be turned 
back ’’) which has the usual graceful flow, the 
“ fatal facility,” of Mr. Costa’s melodies, and is 
charmingly instrumented. Mdlle. Patti sang it to 
verfection, showing, as she did throughout, an 


-articulateness and pk of accent which will 


entitle her to rank henceforth as one of the fore- 
most of English oratorio-singers. The scene then 
changes to the temple of Rimmon, with a rather 
boisterous chorus of worshippers, and afterwards 
to the home of Naaman. tt is here that Adah 
tries to persuade her master to seek the help 
of Elisha. She succeeds ; and the scene winds up 
with a tripping little trio— Haste, to Samaria let 
us go,” which will be one of the most popular 
things in the oratorio. It might be deonribed a6 a 
retty three-voiced glee, Timna, Naaman’s wife 
(Miss Palmer), being the second soprano. The 
miracle of the healing of the waters brings 
the first part to a close. The concluding chorus 
is on a large scale, introducing a short fugue, and 
finishing with a bold sonorous “ Hallelujah.” A 
violin passage describing the rushing of the 
waters can hardly help attracting notice as a too 
obvious copy of the well-known phrase in the cor- 
responding chorus of “Elijah.” In the second 
part the revivification of the widow’s dead child 
precedes the miracle of Naaman’s cure. Here, 
after a pointless air for the widow (Madame 
Rudersdorff), occurs a chorus of yery remarkable 
beauty—“ God, who cannot be unjust”—a perfect 
gem of vocal writing. It is a piece of plain 
harmony, in the hymn form, and was sung by the 
Birmingham chorus in a fashion which was a 
wonder to listen to. A more lovely yocal effect 
could hardly be imagined than that given by the 
ificent breadth of pianissimo tone in this 
little piece. In this scene occurs, after a rather 

in solo for the prophet (“ Lament not 
thus”), which the noble singing of Mr. Santley 
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made impressive, the “Sanctus” before alluded 
to. It is supposed to represent the singing of the 
heavenly choirs as heard by the dead child. The 
soft opening employs only the high voices of the 
chorus. The whole peep | join in, and lead on 
to a boldly-conceived and bo al -worked fugue on 
the words “ Hail! everlastin d,” and on the 
subject of a peal of bells. This is certainly a fine 
chorus—musically, perhaps, better than anything 
that precedes it. It may be ranked with the “So 
persecute them” of “Eli.” A recitative-invoca- 
tion by the prophet follows, with an accompani- 
ment picturing the return of life into the child’s 
body. On coming to life the child describes the 
singing of the angels, in a pretty little piece (“I 
dreamt I was in heaven”) which cannot help 
becoming a popular ladies’-song. Madame Dolby’s 
singing of it was so simple and touching as to 
charm all listeners; but the song is nothing more 
than a sentimental ballad—a piece of Sunday 
evening drawing-room music. This scene is 
wound up by a spirited chorus, finishing with 
a short but effective fugue on the words 
“Not unto us.” The magnificent tone of the 
tenors was particularly noticeable here. The 
scene of Naaman’s cure is skilfully treated. The 
soprano solo of Adah praying for her master 
(“ Maker of every star’’) is accompanied by a chorus 
of the sons of the prophets. Here, again, Mdlle. 
Patti’s singing extorted applause from the audience 
in spite of the rule. But the quartett of thanks- 
giving—* Honour and glory, Almighty, be thine” 
—sung by Mdlle. Patti, Miss Palmer, Mr. Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley, was, in this respect, the crowning 
success of the oratorio. It starts on a bold 
phrase, which is irresistibly catching, and of which 
every note was launched forth by Mr. Sims Reeves 
with an energy that made it the “ sensation” of the 
day. An ear-seizing tune like this, set so as to bring 
out the full sonority of the quartett, could not, of 
course, fail to make an impression, when entrusted 
to such singers. It would not be easy, how- 
ever, to imagine music more absolutely destitute 
of sacred feeling, or a style of melody more irre- 
deemably vulgar, than that of the leading theme. 
In an operatic finale it would be bad: as the 
subject of a thanksgiving hymn it is beneath all 
criticism. A full chorus—“ Great God of gods” — 
preceded by a few bars of unaccompanied decla- 
mation for the tenor voice, concludes the oratorio. 
The final-“ Hallelujah! Amen!” is set fugally, 
with Mr. Costa’s usual spirit. It would be easy to 
enlarge on the style in which the work was per- 
formed; but it must suffice to repeat that its exe- 
ceution by band, chorus, and soloists was beyond 
praise. 

“ Kenilworth,” Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s new can- 
tata, opened very pleasantly the third evening 
concert of the Festival, and was cordially welcomed 
by a larger audience than the preceding nights 
had attracted. One might have hoped that Mr. 
Sullivan’s next essay after his admirable “ Tem- 
pest” music—for we need scarcely reckon a ballet 
and some incidental pieces—would have been on 
a theme fitted to test his power of grappling with 
a larger subject. ‘“ Kenilworth,” however, is an 
unpretending little cantata of some forty minutes’ 
length, and consisting, by the nature of the sub- 
ject, of pageant-music and little else. As such 
music should be, it is lightsome, delicate, and 
festive. The never-failing and quite ethereal 
grace of its instrumentation reveals in its author 
not only a special gift for handling an orchestra, 
but that innate feeling for beauty which stamps 
the musician “born, not made.” We know 
no better way of judging of such music than by 
simply noting how one enjoys it—a test not a 
little severe when the new work has to be heard, 
as at Birmingham, in the midst of some of the 
grandest inspirations that have ennobled the 
art, poured out, night after morning and 
morning after night, before almost satiated 
listeners. And “ Kenilworth,” it may be averred 
without reserve, answered this test. It sounded 
beautiful; it was refreshing and enjoyable. The sub- 
Ject is a courtly revel of the days of Queen Bess — 
& masque produced by the Earl of Leicester for the 

ion of his royal guest. The time is a 
summer night, and the scene the lake and 
pleasaunce of the castle. The “ Lady of the Lake” 
appears on 6 floating island; then a band of 

sylvans ;” then Arion, with a troop of mariners, 
all celebrating the glories of the virgin queen and 
her sea-girt realm in song and chorus, interspersed 
with dances “slow” and “ brisk ;” lastly, a 
“play” and a farewell choral serenade. Mr. 
Abece suid, a ve leasant verse— 
bimty w scene as well 
as it fitted by the musi, The opening symphony 
describes the summer night, afterwards ampli- 
into the play scene, the slow dance with its 








“ fal-lal’ burthen, and the choral finale, seemed, 
on a first hearing, to be the choicest numbers in 
the work. The slow dance is especially charming 
—a dance in the pleasant old minuet time, with 
those quaint “false accents” which have such a 
winsome auld-warld sound. In the music of the 
“ play,” which, by a slight chronological license, is 
the immortal moonlight scene from the “Merchant 
of Venice,” the reveries of Lorenzo and Jessica 
are set to soft dreamy strains, with orchestration 
of no less delicate texture. The “ brisk ’’ dance 
is lively without vulgarity, with characteristic 
interchange of major and minor parts; the finale 
is an ensemble for yoices and orchestra, which shows 
breadth as well as delicacy in the handling of the 
chorus. The only weak piece in the whole seemed 
to be the nautical song of Arion, for which Mr. 
Santley earned an encore. The tune of this is 
not only commonplace, but involves «a disturbing 
reminiscence of the theme of the finale to 
‘“‘ Fidelio.”” Of the rest of the sclo music, which 
was excellently sung by Madame Sherrington, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Cummings (vice Signor 
Mario, unwell at Florence), we must speak at some 
other opportunity. Such an occasion cannot be 
long in coming. ‘“ Kenilworth” ought to be 
welcomed by our smaller choral societies, or at 
the Crystal Palace concerts. The remaining per- 
formances at this noble feast of music—the “ Mount 
of Olives” and miscellaneous selection on the last 
morning, the “ Messiah”’ on the previous day, and 
the “ Elijah” on the last evening—were such as to 
deserve a fullrecord. Space forbids this ; but we 
cannot omit to say that, if the climax of musical 
grandeur was reached during the Festival, it was in 
the magnificent performance of the stupendous 
series of choruses from ‘“ Solomon.” In this 
immense music—immense in its beauty and in 
its power—the stature of Handel seemed Titanic, 
towering far above all rivals, old and young. 

One word more it would be a discourtesy to 
omit—a word, namely, of thanks for the unweary- 
ing attention of the volunteer stewards to the com- 
fort of the visitors to the Festival. Nothing could 
exceed the pains these gentlemen took in the per- 
formance of their sometimes laborious, but, we 
hope, not thankless duties. A better reward, 
perhaps, they do not wish than the recollection 
that the Festival of 1864 was a splendid success. 

R. B. L. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES. 


A Cnorat Festrvat of 5000 voices, under the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, will be held at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday next, the 24th 
instant. Her Majesty has given Mr. Martin per- 
mission to inebade in the programme a Chorale 
composed by H.R.H. the Prince Consort, with 
which the Festival will commence. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Hereford Times gives 
the following italicized pronounciation of our 
National Anthem as it was written on a card for 
the use of Madame Catalani, whom he remembers 
to have heard at Hereford forty years ago :— 


“ O Lord avar God, arais, 
Scheeter is enemis 
And mece them fol. 
Confound teer Politekse, 
Frosstre teer nevise trix, 
On George avar hopse we fix, 
God save te Kin,” 


Tue first representation of “ Roland & Ronce- 
vaux” at the Opéra Francais is announced for 
Monday next, after which the rehearsals of 
Meyerbeer’s new work, “ L’Africaine,” will com- 
mence in earnest. If it prove true that the rival 
company has secured Signor Naudin, the manage- 
ment will be embarrassed where to find an efficient 
substitute for him. 

A NEW musical composition by M. Adrien 
Boieldieu, entitled “Les Naufragés,” has been 
produced at Bayonne and performed with great 
success by the Orphéonists of the surrounding 
district. The libretto is by M. D’Anglemont. 

Rossrnt has written from his villa at Passy a 
letter to the syndic of the town of Pesaro, acknow- 
ledging in the warmest terms the gratification he 
has derived from the fétes in his honour held in 
his native town. 

Last January a competition was announced by 
the Préfet of the Seine and prizes offered for the 
best compositions suitable to be sung by the 
assembled choirs of Orphéonists. The prizes have 
now been awarded by a special commission. Out 
ofan immense quantity of verse which the occa- 
sion called forth, ten pieces only have been judged 
worthy of mention, three of them have received 
the higher and seven the lower prize. 

THE opening piece at the ThéAtre Royal de la 
Monnaie in Brussels was the “ Huguenots,” in 
which Madame was Valentine, M. Wicart 
Raoul, and M. Coulon Marce?. Madame Charry 
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has a voice of considerable power, but it is 
deficient in sweetness, and her singing is common. 
place. M. Coulon is a careful and finished 
vocalist, but incapable of giving adequate ex. 
pression to the fierce Calvinistic exaltation of the 
character he personates. M. Wicart has long 
been a favourite in Brussels, and on his re-appear. 
ance after his three years of absence was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Subsequent perfor. 
mances have consisted of “ Les Mousquetaires doe 
la Reine,” “Il Barbiere,” “Robert le Diable,” 
and “‘ Zampa.” Inthese Mdlle. Amina Boschettj 
of the Académie Impériale de Musique has made 
her début. 

Tur Indépendance Belge gives the following 
curious particulars of the amount received by 
various artists as the results of single performances, 
Malibran at Drury Lane received £150 each night, 
The same price was paid to Lablache for two per- 
formances. Grisi at New York received £400 for 
one performance, and shortly after obtained £2400 
as the result of one night’s entertainment in Lon- 
don. Taglioni received £150 for every performance 
at Hamburg, and at her second benefit at St, 
Petersburg she realized the extravagant sum of 
£8160, in addition to a magnificent present of 
diamond ornaments made her by the Czar. 

Tux Thédtre National, Rue du Cirque, Brussels, 
opens this (Saturday) evening for the performance 
of German operas. The first representation will 
be “ Don Juan,” and the second “ Der Freischiitz.” 

Tue version of Dumas’s drama of ‘‘ Mdlle. doe 
Belle Isle,” included in Mrs, Kemble’s recently- 
published volume of plays, will be produced on 
the 3rd of October at the Haymarket Theatre, and 
in it Mdlle. Beatrice Lucchesini, an actress of 
some repute at the Odéon and Vaudeville theatres, 
will make her first appearance before an English 
audience. 

Ristori is expected to make an immediate 
appearance in Naples, where Signor Salvini and 
Signore Cazzola and Sadowski are already per- 
forming. There will then be assembled in this 
city the most brilliant gathering of Italian theatri- 
cal talent that late years have witnessed. 

At the forthcoming f#tes at Brussels gratuitous 
performances will be given in the Thédtre Royal 
de la Monnaie and the Théatre du Cirque; at thelast- 
named theatre there will be a competition for prizes 
to be awarded by a commission specially appointed 
by government for the best dramatic compositions 
in Flemish. 

MapaMESAtIntT-Mankc, after a carcer of unbroken 
triumph at Brussels, now lasting over three years, 
is, in consequence of offers she has received, about 
to return to Paris. 

“La VOLONTE,” a comedy in four acts and in 
verse, has been successfully produced at the 
Théatre Frangais. Its author, M. Jean Duhoys, 
is a young and until now unknown aspirant after 
poetic honours. 

“TLrs Prumes pv Paon”’ is the title of a pretty 
and sparkling comedietta by M. Leroy, produced 
at the Odéon. 

THREE plays by Molitre have been played in 
one evening during the past week at the Théatre 
Royal—“ L’Ecole des Femmes,” “ Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, and “ Le Médecin malgré lui.” 

A NEw farce by the author of “ Box and Cox” 
is in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced at the 
Haymarket. 

Tur last performance of the season at the 
Olympic Theatre was held on Friday evening. Mr. 
Emden, so long associated with Mr. Robson in the 
management of this theatre, from which he now 
entirely withdraws, took his benefit on this occa- 
sion, Miss Louisa Pyne volunteering her services, 
and appearing in “ Poor Pillicoddy.” An extra 
performance is given this whos Mey the benefit 
of Mr. Conway, the treasurer. e theatre will 
then be closed and the performance of “The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man” arrested after a run of four 
hundred and seven nights. 

TuE Strand Theatre opens this evening for the 
performance of burlesque and farce. 

Sapter’s Wetts THEATRE reopens this even- 
ing, Miss Marriott appearing as the Countess of 

enstein in Sheridan Knowles’s play of “ Love.’ 

@ subsequent performance consists of the bur- 
lesque of “ Arline,” produced at this theatre during 
the recess, but since altered and partly rewritten. 

AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE reopens on the 26th 
inst. with the revival of “ M ” in which an 
American lady, Miss Adah Isaacs Menken, will 
take the part of Mazeppa. 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 19th to 24th. 


Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden Opera- 
house. (Monday: a Gounod Night.) 
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NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





Early in October will be published, in One Volume, post 8vo., about 450 pages, cloth, 


ITALICS: 


Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864, 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
CONTENTS -— 


I. Italia Rinascente. 
Il. Italy Mends her Ways. 
III. Italy sent to School. 
IV. Italy goes to Drill. 
V. Italy tried by Jury. 
VI. Italy reads her Newspaper. 
VII. Italy tries “ Liberty, Equality, and the 
Feudal System.” 
VIII. Will Italy gain Venice and Rome ? 
IX. Will Italy lose Naples? 
X. ’Tis Maseroni himself who now Sings ! 





XI. The Nemesis of Woman. 
XII. Catholic Italy. 
XIII. Padre Passaglia. 
XIV. Madonna Immacolata. 
XV. Protestant Italy. 
XVI. Italian Furniture. 
XVII. People one meets in Italy. 


Nervi with no sights. 
XIX. Peaceful Pisa. 





XX. Ci-devant Italy. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be commenced on 1 st October, 1864. 


HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be edited by Dr. GurHRiz. 


HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be issued in Monthly Parts, price 7d., and Weekly 
Numbers, price 1d, 


VHE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be published at 82, Ludgate Hill, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


HE QUIVER. 














(HE QUIVER. NEW SERIES. 





HE QUIVER. NEW SERIES, ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


HE QUIVER, with ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. I., in Engraved Wrapper, price One Penny, ready 
2ist September. 


CassELL, Perrer, and Gauri. Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s. 


tabl ker y.—Past 
Vegetab e Cookery ry; 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.O. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Szconp Edition 
revised, of 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D, Renpe.t. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Graixpox. Third Edition. 
* “To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
these ~ te, htful and beautifully-written reflec- 
will be a welcome "— Sun, 
“Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 


third edition, It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science.’”’—Morning Herald. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parken, of Manchester. 
“The sermons of Dr. Parker are noticeable for 
@learness of thought and la 4 seems as if it were 
Written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
ee and hence ite matuhless fores. - , . There is 
speaking for speaking’s sake, no disp kind ; 
very word is an arrow to the mark.” —BritisA 
Standard. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ns 


Corrected and Re free, 7d., 
Second Edition, eee ae Berns. vest tree 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 


\ 
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On September 26th, in Three Vols., post 8vo., 


THE WILMOT FAMILY. 
A NOVEL. 


By the Author of “‘ Live 1n Tuscany,” &c. 


Ricuarp Bsgntiey, New Burlington Street. 





At all Libraries, in Two Vols., post 8vo., 


PUBLIC MEN AND PRETTY WOMEN. 


Episopgs InN Reau Lire. 


By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, 
The Friend and Correspondent of Washington Irving. 





RicHarpD Bentwuey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


On the 20th inst. will be published, in Three Volumes, 
post 8vo., price £1, 11s. 6d., 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ Verner’s Pride,” &c. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


OTICE.—Captain BURTON’S MISSION 
to the KING of DAHOMEY will be published on 
Wednesday next, in Two Volumes, with Illustrations. 


Tinstey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


A MISSION to the KING of DAHOMEY : 


being a Three Months’ Residence in Dahomey, with a 
full description of the Manners and Customs of the Country, 
including the Human Sacrifices, &c., by Capt. R. F. Berton 

late H.M. Dahomian Commissioner), will published, in 
wo Volumes, with Illustrations, 


TinsLey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand, 


OTICE.—_THE LIFE OF ANNE OF 


AUSTRIA, by Miss Freer, from ee sources, 
1s ~ i day at allthe Libraries, in o Volumes, with 
‘0 . 


Tixstuy Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


OTICE.—DENIS DONNE.—The Third 
and Revised Edition of the new and Novel, 

“ DENIS DONNE,”’ is ready this day at all braries, in 
Three Volumes. 














Tixstey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 
HEAP EDITION of TREVLYN HOLD, 


by the Author of “ East Lyrnnz.”—The Cheap Edition 
of this popular Novel, by the Author of “ East e,”” the 
“ Channings,” &o. will be ready at all the Boo on 
September 20. 
Tixnsitey Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


Journal of the Statistical Society 


for SEPTEMBER. Vor. XXVII., Parr III. 
CONTENTS :— 
i. Lumtey—STATISTICS OF ROMAN CATHOLICS IN 
ENGLAND. 


2. Tarr—MORTALITY OF EURASIANS. 

3. VaLentine—STATISTICS OF ABERDEEN. 

4. Micuett—CRIME IN RUSSIA. 

5. Trre—IMPROVEMENTS IN PARIS. 

6, Puser DECREASE OF AGRICULTURAL POPU- 


METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL HOSPITAL 
STATISTICS, MISCELLANEA, and QUARTERLY 





London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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XVIII. Places where the Author wrote this book, 


122, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & CO..will 
oa the following New Works during the Autumn 


New Novet, by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine, 





Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


GASPAR TRENCHARD. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


Illustrated with Photograph, Portraits from Authentic Pic- 
tures, pain by Royal Commands, by the Most Eminent 
Artists of the Periods, . 

In Two Volumes, price 42s., 


ROYAL FAVOURITES. 
By H. SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


*,* This most important work has been in preparation 
over two years, 


Two Volumes, price 2ls., 


ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL.D. 


Two Volumes, price 2ls., 


HISTORIC BYEWAYS. 


By Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Baar., 
Author of “‘ Caroline Matilda,”’ &c. 


Two Volumes, price 2ls., 


ASKERDALE PARK. 


A Nove. 
Br a CLERGYMAN, 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


THE BEE HUNTER. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 


Three Volumes, price 31s, 6d., 


SINGED MOTHS. 


By C. J, COLLINS, 
Author of ‘‘ Sackville Chase,” “‘ The Man in Chains,”’ &c. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


MARTIN TOBIN, 


By LADY CAMPBELL. 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


BARRY O’BYRNE. 


By the Author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice,” “ Bertie Bray,” &c. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Firte Epit1on.—This day, at all Libraries, 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


By the Author of “ Lapy Aup.ey’s Secrer,”’ &c. 


This novel has now reached the Firru Edition. The Times 
for August 9 says of it— 


“ We are inclined to think that this last novel is not in any 
respect inferior to the same author’s previous works, while in 
method of treatment and in moral elevation it belongs to a 
higher style of art than she has yet approached,”’—Times, 
August 9, 1864, 


New Novet, in Three Volumes, just ready at all Libraries, 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS, 


© the story is cleverly complicated.”—Atheneum, August 


1 . 
“The novel is well written, and the characters weil sup- 
ported throughout,” —Qdserver, July 31, 1864. 


New Novet, by the Author of “ Sir Victor’s Choice,” &c., 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 


BERTIE BRAY. 


New Nove by Mr. C, J. COLLINS, 
This day, at all Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By the Author of “ Sacxvitie Cuasz,” &c, 


“Tt is a most interesting story, exceedingly well told,.”— 
Morning Star. 


Loxpox: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122, Fizerer Srreer. 








NEW BOYS’ BOOK, eprrep sy SmC, F. LASCELLES 
WRAXALL, Barr. 


This day published, price 6s.,with Dlustrations on toned paper, 


crown 8vo., pp. 482, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
Edited by Sir C. F. Lascettes Wraxaut, Bart. 


*,* This is a most and Book of Adventure, 
, and it is eminen suited for a Gitt Book, 


London: Jonx Maxwazxt & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 
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gouTHGATE AND BARRETT, 


in feturning OS ear tg pat A fr Feet real ou st 


the season jam oc conctaded, the bers! 


and the lie to 

ms one the ettization 
of Books and the Fine Arts 

5 x in the si din pan rare ang vr the very emp of 

with a og ey of the most extensive c a 

the oem of ose Neuse eugcesatn business, vg ke feel tha 

in an someting © Consignments, the standing of their house 

ufficient guarantee thet t property commi to 

their charge moot with the utmost care and attention, 

of at an advantage unattainable through 

ae Rae ny 


Immediate settlement will take place at thé conclusion 
of a cals, and should Sovruéats and Barrett be unable, 
nes ress of business, to realize as early as could be 

Per will make an advance commensurate with the 
pos oo of the property, 


*,* Tue New Season commences the first week in October, 





Geyerat J. Von Rapowrrz’s CoLiEecrion or AUTOGRAPHS, 


Me: T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 
at his Avertox Insrirvt, in LereziG, on the 20TH oF 
SerremBer, and Following Days, the First Portion of the 
above CELEBRATED COLLECT cong ay 5 > or AUTOGRAPHS, consisting 
of Documents on Vellum and Paper in the Autogra h of the 
Great Rerormers, and of Princes, Warriors, and STatres- 
MEN of the Period. Catalogues will be furnished by any of 
the Foreign Booksellers of London. 





ME: T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 


at Leipzig, onthe 18th of October and. Followin Day, 


the Em of the late Prorressor Dr. 


LICH o rlih, and of the late aa. >. — SLE 
FERD. “ST INACKER, Domherr und Appellationsrath of 
Leipzig. Catalogues as above, 
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THE PERFECT “SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more ae thirty ago by WiiuramM 8. BURTON, when 
thea the patent DrQoens of Messrs. Elkington & Co., 

aiken comparison the very best article next to sterling 
= yehat can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. ' 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability as follows :— 




















Fiddle Thread King’s 

Ola Bead Grins OF 

aN Silver Pattern. wick Lily, 

Pattern. Pattern. . 
£s, 4/2 8.4,/£ 5. d./2 58. a, 

12 Table Forks ..............}1138 0/2 0 0/2 4 0;210 0 
12 Table 8 mS .........0) 1138 0/2 0 OF2 40;210 6 
12 Dessert Forks ............ 140/110 0/112 0/115 0 
12 Dessert = halen 140/;1W 0/112 0/11 0 
1 Eee § iit bavi 10 0| 12°01 13 0 as 6 

gg ns, wis 

6 Exe Shoons, it 6 0 8 0 8 0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon , 6 6 90} 00} nO 
2 Salt Spbons, gilt bowls 3 4 4 0 40 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto 1.8 2 0 2 0 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 26+ 36 3 6 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers,..j1 4 01,110 0/}110 0/110 0 
1 Butter Knife............ 2 6 40 5 6 6 0 
1 Soup Ladle.................) 10 0 12 0 16 0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ............... 8 8 4 6 4 6 5 0 
Total . 0. ..ccc.-cce--eef 9ID 9.1139 0/189 6114178 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
ch eat, to contain the above, and a relative number of finite, 
&c., £2. 15s. Tes and coffee sets, covers, and corner 
dishes, cruet ard liqueur ay ma &c., at Sores prices, 
of re-plating done by the patent process, 


(\UTLERY, WARRANTED. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale oe ae eet 8. dnl 8, at prices 
a are remunerative largeness of the 











es, 
able |Dessert 
Carvers 
Ivory Handles. hives a hy 

per r pan 
Dozen. | Dozen. air. 
as. djs. dj wm a 
Srinch j ° 
’ $4-inch fine ete i - : Po ; ; ; 
—_ ivory palance handles... 18 O| 14 0 5 0 
, r 26 0) 17-0 7 3 
nivory, handles 0 0; 11 0 
Sap erste ie g4ias ol Gaa ¢ 
alvak faxtles 50 0; 43 0] 17.6 
electro-silver handles, ead 5 01190) 76 
olitet tania 64 aciypabteie!:: St 0} 54 0] 21 O 

Bone and Horn Handles.— 
Knives and Forks per Dozen.| s, d.| s. d.| s. d. 
sdb. Des taasdds ll 0 8 6 26 

itto ce handles om 
Black horn, shoulders |” 3 9 1H 3 ; ° 
Ditto, very strong riveted handies 12 0 9 0 3 0 











The largest stock in existence of plated dessert kni 
a cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fuk 


TLULIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
RONMON 


rapes poh senda EAE BCEE r= tie 
of St cPicaae dn Silver an ong overs, He ieee ind 


Dishes, Hee ay Fenders, Me eces, 
e 
2 eee ae pate 


er 
cer an Street; Essien sis and 4 


W Place: Teas 1, DRismes 





MOORE'S, | 104, Bit 


“Piagoromns ic BiTRAORDINARY, at at 








EDUCATIONAL TELESOOPES. 
T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &«e, 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Be announce hat, in addition, to their high-class 
AST ONOMICAE TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCORES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brasa tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tri stands, with 
horizontal and vertical onions. oa steadying rods. All 
packed in neat cases, 


In consequence of increased facilities in their manufactur 
T’.Cooxe and Sons are enabled to offertheir ee NAL 
‘TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all property means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. m £5 to £12. 10s. 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





(\HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





ATCHARD & CO., BooKSELLERS, BY 


Atebinticert, 70 H.R. rae PRINCESS OF 
WALE 


pac mol Biblés and Prayer-Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187, Piccadilly, W 





“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 


HE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


15, OLD BOND STREET, W. 

wae cs of inte guarantee the circulation of ALL NEW 
of interest or value immediately after publieation. 
The ibrary embraces special Departments of Science and 
the: Liberal Professions, and of Forr1an Lirerarure in ali 
its branches. 

Detailed Terms of a at the Chief Office, and at 
the Depots of the Company in Town and Country, forwarded 


free on application. 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 





ywHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


1 is a thought often occurring to lite men, li 
characters, G recsons of benevolent Intemnbione, An Inu . 


diate rey Ag inquiry may be obtained. A Spgci 
K OF Dey Re pot Ri a 
pag a BA ie ie Ma or utr, ret a applica 





K Nvaieoroo} K.—The Patent Yoks Li ght 
Week, and Inexpensive. To be had of the Tede, 
fs. w. Ginter & Oe Co., 66 and 67, Cornhill, 


end 3 and hopsgate Wi 





BEN RHYDDING. 
Nae ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


pola 2 repens epmines the mes ok valle y vagek 
ose k- 


eacibunl Of Contineecial sen from Th 
a oy of 100 acres of cial if, Tho building, placed ihe 
d vie Scott: ae: Baronial style, and was 


uses, containi 
gel et ith statement of  terins ge Sori teeny ase pen 





H oxatemsnene v ESTABLISHMENT, 


ae ene VILLA, NEW BARNET FH 
Station. wadoribe direction of Me RTS, 
pee  CProprietar of the Establishment, Priess- 


New Baro Pe attvra he tao es) : 
adi ession to he one 
se mio ainbrigea sbots tn gland, ae int Hadley 


ern Railw . = 
ek acuce King’s Cross Station, —_~ my a 


Bee Tegms and as above, 


AILWAY GREAS LLLIER - 
R FRICTION and 9 onuinoe ~~" me. 


PENZ E,a partook Substitute for Turpentine, at 


Prospeciuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 











—_— 


PouRIsts derive additional pleasure ip 
rambles when acquainted with MINERALS, 


ROCKS and FOSSILS.—Mr. TENNANT, Geolo 
Strand, d, London gives Practical Instruction to to Leds af 149, 
Gentlemen, and from his extensive Collections, Ladies and 
many thousand specimens, D mor are enabled in a dozen or 
twenty private legsons to identify the ordinary components 
of BS Rpoks, an bee A Gee, Sauaces = Metals used in the 

a can also supply ementary Geological 
Vamone at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 100 Guineas each, 





QMITH, BECK, AND BEOK’S NEw 

MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C, 





_ 


PO EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ce from £6. 68, 


Wuicut and Many, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.0; 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich, 





————— 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 
PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less ite 
to derangement than any others. They run tuck, he 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and ay ey the finest cam’ ie 
the heaviest material, They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her hay! the aneeh. the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy 


Great Central Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lownpoy, 


———s 


GUN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern CHEMICAL Works, STOWMARKET, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO 


Tuis Manvuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian p 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, wade! the i 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. THomas, PRENTICE, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its oes tte aintige 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for a i 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 





For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a —o of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
oa r 

. No smoke from the explosion. 
$ Does not foul the gun. 
4. JT aay not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 


5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun, 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Crvitu ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Sothen of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of ew er, 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
to ef smaller pieces ‘than gunpowder, and so facilitate 
remova 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rope, and with less injury to health. 

Rk working coal mines, bringing down much 1 
quantities with a given e, and absence of smoke, ena 16 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given ‘time at 
a given cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to producé a givén 
— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gum 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 

of submarine wor 

15, The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Miutitary ENGINEgRING. 
16. ene weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gui 


pose f 

uliar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
nn oritges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider rangeof destructive power 
than powder. 

19. For the same p se. From its lightness it. has th 
advantage of keeping afioat the water-tight case in whichit 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navan WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and casé-ma Pag he absence of re ore 
the ¢ great evil, of the one impe aita 
the next, and thus Gun ma boat facilitates tapid 

21. Between decks, also. absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be ‘maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. ~ 


23. It can be rted fire wi 
simply by beth ‘Wetted, ree a Wy a capa ye | 
24. It is much gate cae it, owing te tots 
Spey aS 6 shape 0 a ” 
25. The un in Cotton iiss Pine peculiarity of being 





tirely free from ph A 


r of spontan on, 
is — and i unalterable in + sow gone 


and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared the various 
forms required for their use, es ae 
TV, rove Some according Uaanetet o a 

Dlied Seer 


Cotton, 
‘adapted to every 


may wt ae esta tbat cen cae 


asrs. Pasrioan et 














vucation. 


ee 


EDUCATION. TUTORS, GOVERNESSES. 


EADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 


of SCHOOLS,r ing GOVERNESSES orT ne 
have oer tating th tes patropaped, 5 Me brs o fate 
8 r eme I 
air ooh Ron, ehablis ed 1833) Educational Agent, 217 
Piccadilly (Corner of Regent Circus), removed from Be Bedfo 
Street, Strand, London, W. 


Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
Monthly Register, and author of “Scholastic Experience,’ 
** History of Westminster School,” &c., seosunens) Schoo 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He'c moduge 

ils into first-class establ nts On v 
Re ool property transferred. Pupils eabindngeds 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIOC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is saawenel te ive LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No, 8, 8 rewsbury Road, West+ 
bourne Park, W. 





yusre. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of Re 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. , ite 
attended at their own residénce, or % the Professor’s uP 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 8, Shrewsbury 
Westbourne Park, Ww. 





0 LADIES, COLLEGES and SOHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 

es would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 

jm te. Distance no object. For Particulars A 

enorme.” University Tutorial Association, 9, P: all 
as . 





RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every mo ourserriom, ho,” Bi He teaches CLAssics, 
Frencn, GERMAN, ComposirTI Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to * *Lecrurer,” care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C, 





R. BEHR, rormerty HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is no 
conducting an Establishment on si rinciples at TH 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURRE He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Oambridge, and Paris, and ky rag Pupils for the Pusui¢ 
Scuoous, Navan anp Miuirary Cotieces, and Comprritive 
EXAMINATIONS, For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 





DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 
4 berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus mae be had of Mr. 
CULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, . 





JDUCATION. — BRUSSELS. — Miss 
GHEMAR continues to conduct the EDUCATION of a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES, The utmost atten. 
tion is paid to the mental, moral, and religious instruction of 
the at A Protestant cletrenaA attends regularly every 
week to impart religious instruction. The Sun is ob- 
served with strict regard to the customs of Great ritain. 
Terms 112 guineas a year, which includes the 
man, and English languages, musie, sin, , and solfé ge, 
drawing and painting, with use of m ela, and various 
courses of lectures on science by the best professors; also 
dancing and deportment, use of pianos, c books and 
library, seat in church, and laundress. A large peony 
house, with grounds, &e., a few miles from Brussels by rai 
way, forms a part of the establishment, where the pupils can 
stay in av railable w mw my and where masters are in daily ot 
a ge: Samere $4 2 ta be iss of pro Oe 8, rae Om F i 
nvage, Brussels es of pros can ad ‘ai 
Messrs. WATERLOW ana ns’, 65, 66, and 67, London Wall, 





F,DUCATION (Superior) IN FRANCE.— 
Beavu.iev House Acapemy for hg GENTLEMEN, at 
Guines, near Calais, conducted by Mr. EB. Linorer., who is 
assisted by eminent French, English, and German professors, 
Terms moderate. Noextras—novacation. For prospectuses 
and referénces apply to M. Lisoreg1, as above. 





DUCATION IN. FRANCE,—CHatEAu 


de l’Eroitz, Seminary for Young Lapres, conducted 

by Mesdames CoLLierR and Liporet, at Guinés, near Calais, 

is establishment, so advantageously carried on these last 

years ears, leaves nothin to be wished for as regards sound 

and like education. Terms moderate, No extras—na 

vacation. For prospectuses and references apply to Madame 
LIBOREL, as above. 





St. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The British Chapleta, at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 

TWO Ai nn J Se Term, Fe my in A raat 

are or Di or the Army and. 

French ond German Pan pécially 

in the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 

affords all the comforts of an ppaleh home. Terms £100 ta 

£150 oe’ a. Pupils réceived for the Modern a es 


t-paid, tish Chaplain, 52, 
Paine, St. Be Germatn-en-Lage, Paris ‘aris. 





ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame his a hy and 
@irected by Mesdames Verrevrr and iia rete, Rue de la 
Tour. Tuts [NstTrruTiIon, situated in a most healt ne a 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents ail t 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, | gy the Soeett 

S icwly lanted 8 with tieel, extensive en, 
c Pp an 
and pone odious ey a is in close prosimliy with 


ape the ie keaeiiciaa pg Ae the elegant arts ‘arta, 
ae oteneeae nares ed 





THE’ READER. 


17 SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE | SKINS, 


with @ DELIGHTFUL ond LASTING FRAGRAN 
FIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE Py SOE 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by Sh Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
names of J. C. and J, FLELD are on each packet, box, and 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S&., 


Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles, 





ANDLES:.—The NEW GANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder or P. or Scraping. PatTenrEeD. 
FreLp’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuftless Chamber Candle. 
Gaur -Tirrine Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
ld Everywhere by Grocers and. Oilmen ; Wholesale 
and fork fon at the Works, 
J. OC. and J. FIELD’S, Uprer ManrsH, LaAMBera. 
Also bid 8 Ce Untrep Service Soap pT 


and Panarrine CANDLES, as su 
MAJESTY’ S GOVERNMENT. 





ANDLES.—Her Maszsty’sGoOvERNMENT 
have adovted, for the Military Stations, FIELD’S Prize 
Medal PA FINE CANDLE, manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, 
Who beg to caution the Public against spurious imitations. 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


Sold by all Dealers bth Work the om. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsa, LAMBETH, 
Lonpvon, 8., wheré also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE ‘gout TABLETS, cee the New 

Cand te, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Sc 





ATHS.—DEANE’S DOMESTIO BATHS. 


The bath department of Deane & Co.’s warehouses con- 
ee = extensive stock of shower, hip, plunging, sp 4 
and every ption of bath tor 
article is of the best material and een, ‘ona at the 
lowest possible prices. Patent gas bath, le, efficient, 
and economical. Bath rooms fitted complete. eane & Co.’s 
Ramphlet on Baths ant ae with Engravings, gratis, and 
pee free, wer: ena Qo. 46, Ring W illiam Street, London 
A.D. 





ILTERS— BAD WATER — FILTERS, 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful ye 
of the age, qroan successful, and oe so superior to the ol 

they ea sand, and loose charcoal fil rab reyes Because 
t annot gét foul on the inside ; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
out being sent back to the maker ; 8rd. They purify as 
ha as filter water; Lastly, they can be ‘adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in ce. To enable 
ersons to become f acquainted with these excellent 
Filters, an Illustrated Untalenan, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers Messra, J. ATKIN 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar, 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, sends t free on a lication, an Illustrated 

CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, i alb orders Robes, Surplices,&c. Havin 
no authorized agents, ers are executed exclusively 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway a Q- 
ments admit of prepayment, Direct communication y 
letter is respectfully in ted as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no eq 
and S. cases of in matory action it is frequently indis- 
pensahle.” 


(HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by te rietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to im) E FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Bane (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—" I find it to be entirély composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
¢ ch testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of “ Adulterations Detec and other Works on 
Foed, and a of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Pac 
In Tins, Land 2ibs., at Is. 1 68. per tbs 6lbs. at Is. 4d. per lb.; 
12ibs. at 1s. 3d. rlb.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, a8 
Imported, weig about 3llbs., at 1s. per lb. 


NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W. 


Established 1828. 





GAUCE. —LEA anp PBRRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHAIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Prrntns. 


he Public are cantioned against worthless 
tions, and should see Lea and Peerins* Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for rt, by the PROPRIETORS, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crossz and LACKWELL ; Messrs. Bar- 
cLay and Sow, London, &e; &¢;; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
unive 


; 
hee 





R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 


Street, has introduced an a ok cial new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 


pores will DO me et ee Gea fs is 
feoth sto See oe = 
8 and ren soun 
t. At home from 10 til 5 - 





EETH AND. PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
F > Meatib. ty teh MOGELY and Bons, 5 BERNERS 
REET, OxFrorD STREET, an STRAND 
Cross Railway Station), Hetablished 1820, offer to the Public 
@ medium + Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS ENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper La 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet p 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth 
rendering unnecessary otthes ¥ wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are 7 a Pee on ny 
competition. eeth 
10, and 15 Guineas, nan “ “Bor {Re } ~F ‘utility’ end 
success of this system, vide “* Lance 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gunis, and Palates ay an India- 
rubber nase), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and eed teen from ae —_ ——, = 


remedied, 

edges are all wines and Chesed treador af iucth m_of uction 
is supplied, oe xy Sete wholly unattaina 

and LF My Norte the most een & 

pm ny from thes softness tay rot the ui n 
employ: Ped, ghee ven 

teeth when loose or rendered tender y the cs 
the gums, Consultations free. 


*,* No CoNNECTION WITH ANY OF THE same Name, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


ORTON’S OAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidentlyrecommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for ently ney act as a Dagny tonic and gentle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under a 
stances, and os of Af oy f ns can now bear testimony 

the benefits to m their use. Sold in bottles ae 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., ro ye lls, eons in every town in the kingdom.— 
Cavrion!. Be sure to ask for “* Norton’s Pitts,” and do not 
be porndaded to purchase the various imitations. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED), CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1862. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 Backed Seats Adult Meeti 

3 Level Tables, \ for 24, for — Parties, eats, 

2 Square Classes, day Schools, 
Invented for the Royal Free MOE sg Toles and eo ted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton OC 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Wousinaton 
Museum, and other parts of London. 

The CLERey are respectfully invited to examine these 


Desks. 
Illustrated Circular from ALFrep WiLtiAms, Windsor. 





ABLEIUGR AND COZENS, 


ACTY NG ST SION EE 
STREE ‘ comme o Chas “Garrlage paid FLERT 
rders exceeding ancien a oak Aw 


core Bonk in the Kingdom of Note Letter, an lsca 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and ad MS. Books, H Hoe 
Gane of Starioneny forw mon, Gosens colebented Suzana 
ASE O on 
Blan ingens on ing. Crest BA Sted be 7 Order — Cc —— for 
bois Btaaap ests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Co Sredies Relief) reduced to 
100. Polished Steel Crest ‘ =i for 5s. Beatnoes 
or Address Dies from 3s »-Bonocs ATIONERY ‘so on 
the most libeval térans —TITlustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Bonen Be Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
ee gC 4 fon. » post free, PARTRIDGE and Cozens, 192. 
eet Stree 


." 


gg! ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 

insti institutions anc 5 to indagensnaneinngmerctel works, ombotaatip 
his unrivalled machine roe: y steel y 


pens, he 
has intro Hence Ot teminet 168 of i f Se bo whlch, 
ce .#) above 
cheapness in price, meen ensure universal approbation, }." 
defy em or 


ott = ss ot hi pomo ah saneremes of 


one eac. 
ree ee Gey are rat up in be tcc of hia wea ; bh 


At the request of numerous persons engaged 
J. G. has ro his warrantee school and eee ie pene, 
broad 





which are lly adapted to ir use, being 
Sogsees of of ‘flex sibility and with fine, ae 

or the various kinds of writing taught in 
schoo. 


Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, sot, Bipinghem ; & at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurc London. 





(CAUTION. — _ COCKS's CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all ego Dealers - Sauces. It is manu- 
factured wy Se eoutors of the Sole Proprietor, 

RLES CO KS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 

Sauce Warehouse, 


ALL OTHERS ARE Sevmus IMITATIONS. 
({LENFIELD re pe RUHL. = 
to H.R. 
Stee paaets 


meeodtar try \ yeni 
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Now ready, 


PRIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
} in the amennaanat “Ho! ror A SHax- 
and awarded by Mesers. Sevetes, ‘ Stirli 


Seuart, Anirow i with ‘Litheompiin Bontenibe ur Gaecn 
Risabuhe be had, @RaTis, at 
a een ae Laer 


9, | THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
Next Door to Panini: POON Strand, 






















































































THE’ READER. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly for 


SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
List or ConTrENTs AND CONTRIBUTORS :— 


THE CADMEAN MADNESS. By Wit.1am L. Symonps. 
THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
THE ELECTRIC GIRL OF LA PERRIERE. By Roserr 
Dae Owen. 
LITERARY LIFE IN PARIS: THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
ART II. By “ Sprripron.”’ 


THE MASKERS. By J.T. Trowpariner, 
CULLET. By Jane G. Austin. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM? Parr II. By 
J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 


FORGOTTEN. By Mrs. Evizanetu AKeErs. 
WET-WEATHER WORK. By Donaup G. MitTcHeE.t. 


REGULAR AND VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. By Col. 
Tomas W. Hiaernson. 


THE TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF INANIMATE THINGS. 

WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER. By Fs.ix 
CARTER, 

BEFORE VICKSBURG. By Georae H. Boxer. 

OUR VISIT TO RICHMOND. By Epmunp SHIRKE, 

REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


London : Triizner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Seconp Senies, No. LXIILI., 


The Pharmaceutical Journal, 


containing the TRANSACTIONS of Pe PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL SOCIETY, for SEPTEMBER, 1 


ConTENTS :— 


PHARMACEUTICAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE. 

NOTES on the CASES of POISONING by CALABAR 
BEANS at LIVERPOOL 

ABSTRACY. of the REPORT of the COMMITTEE of the 
ROYAL MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY 
on CaLOROrOR M. 

On BOILING WATER. 

GUN-COTTON. 

On LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC STUDIES in connec- 
tion with MEDICINE. 

Protest BALFOUOR on BOTANICAL SCIENCE and the 


REPORT on the INDUSTRY of MANURES. 
The MANUFACTURE of VEGETABLE OILS. 
ACCIDENTAL POISONING by STRYCHNINE. 


CASE of POISONING by STRYCHNINE: Action against 
the Chem for Damages. 


POISONING by CALABAR BEANS. 

The LATE ACCIDENT at LIVERPOOL. 

LEGISLATION AFFECTING PHARMACY. 

Voutume V., Second Series, may be had in cloth, as well as 
the Twenty-two preceding Volumes, price 13s. 6d. 

London : Dy rh CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 


: MaCLACHLAN and Stewart. 
iblin: Fannrx & Co, 





Now ready, 


The American Quarter] y Church 


REVIEW and ECCLESIASTICAL REGIS No, LXIL 


CONTENTS :— 


I, NEW YORK CITY, A FIELD forCHURCH WORK, 


II, ON the PROPER LOCATION of a FIRST MERIDIAN 
and SYSTEM of ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES, 


III. WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, 
IV. USES and ABUSES of FICTION, 

V. MARSHALL on PAPAL and PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 
v1, CANON Ore WORDSWORTH and ANGLO-ITALIAN CA- 


VII, SYLLABUS of 5 of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


London: Trisner & Co., American Literary Ager+y, 
, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. 


JULY, 1864, 





CONTENTS :— 
I, FREB COMMUNION, 
IT, AUTHORSHIP of the PENTATEUCH. 
IIL. THE AUTHOR of the APOCALYPSE. 
IV. THE of GOD’S cea anes in ITSELF, 


DOCTRINE of 
and in its RELATIONS and U 
Vv. WHEDON ON THE WILL. 
VI. EGYPTOLOGY, ORIENTAL TRAVEL, and DISCOVERY. 
VII. NOTICES of RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





Now ready, 


Journal of the Franklin Institute 


of the STATE of PENNSYLVANIA. 7% by Prof. JoHuN 
F. FRaAzer. Vou. XLVIII. JULY, 1864. No.T 


CONTENTS :— 


ON the ORGANIZATION of the CORPS IMPERIAL des 
PONTS-ET-CHAUSSEES in FRANCE. 

PLAN to DEADEN SOUND in BUILDINGS. 

weak, “7 i I of CURVATURE in RETARDING the PASSAGE of 
RAILWAY TRAINS 

SOLUTIONS of a PROBLEM of the RAFTERS, By 8. W. 
ROBINSON, C.E. 

MECHANICS, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

METEOROLOGY, 


London: TripnerR & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Biblical Repertory and 


PRINCETON REVIEW. JULY, 1364. 


CONTENTS :— 


I, THE DONATISH CONTROVERSY. 
II. MODES of EVANGELIZATION, 
Ill, BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 
IV. THE WAR and NATIONAL WEALTH. 
Vv. WATER BAPTISM and that of the SPIRIT, 
VI. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTE to the ARTICLE on WAR and NATIONAL 
WEALTH. 


London: Trisner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Historical Magazine, and 
NOTES and ov ERLES CONCERNING the ANTIQUITIES, 
HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY of AMERICA, JULY, 1864, 
CoNTENTS :— 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

NOTES and QUERIES. 

SOCIETIES and their PROCEEDINGS, 

NOTES on BOOKS, 

MISCELLANY, 


London: TrRuBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The National Preacher and the 
PRAYER MEETING. AUGUST, 1864, 

CONTENTS :— 
I, bir ath At Sy of AMERICAN CUBIRELANS to their 


UNTRY. By Rev. SAMUEL BakER, D.D 
II, MORE SEmeaiD to GIVE than to RECEIVE, By Rev, 
J. M. SHERWOOD, 
London : 7 & OCo., American Literary Agency, 
6), Paternoster Kow, 





Now ready, 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and 


COMMERCIAL REVIEW. Edited by LLUIAM B, Dawa, 
AUGUST, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 


I, MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY: JAMES GALLATIN, 
IL OOF or Ret of MEXICO by FRANCE. No. Il. By 


TIL as a ty amy ISLANDS, No, Il.—The SHANAKAS. By 


. '* 


IV. COMMERCIAL LAW. No, XIV.—The Carriage of Goods 
and Passengers, 
V. COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
JQUEBAL of BANKING, CURRENCY, and FINANCE ; 
RAILWAY, CANAL, and TELEGRAPH STATISTICS, 
mn BOOK TRADE, 


London ; TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The New York Coachmakers’ 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Part LXIII. AUGUST, 1866. 


London: Tripner & Co., American heroes x 
60, rnoster Row re 





Now ready, 


The Lady’s Friend: a Monthly 


MAGAZINE of LITERATURE and ream N. Edited \ 
HENRY PETERSON. SEPTEMBER, -” = 


London: TrisyEgR & Co., yoecesncn Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 





Now ready, 


The Banker’s Magazine and 


eer OAL REGISTER. Edited by J, SMITH Homans, 
AUGUST, 1 
CONTENTS :— 
I, GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 
Il, THE NATIONAL BANK ACT of JUNE, 1864, 
III, ANALYSIS ofthe NATIONAL BANK ACTofJULY, 1364, 


IV. ALPHABETICAL "INDEX to an ACT to PROVIDE 
NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


V. LIST of FOUR HUNDRED and EIGHTY-TWO Na. 
TIONAL BANKS in OPERATION—JULY, 1864, 


VI. NERICES of of on COUNTERFEITS of GOVERN. 


VII. REVIEW of ey gT00K MARKET for JUNE, 
VIII. THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of WORCESTER, 


IX. DIVIDENDS of NEW YORK BANKS, JULY, 1864, COM- 
PARED with 1860-61-62-68. 


X. THE DAILY PRICE of GOLD at NEW YORK, 1862-63-64 
XI, BANK ITEMS. 
XILT, PRIVATE BANKERS, 


XIII. NOT on the MONEY RAPEET and STOCK MARKET 
of NEW YORK for JULY, 1 


London: TRUBNER & Co., pation} Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, — 





Now ready, 


Arthur’s Home Magazine for 
SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, IN THE DARK. By MINNIE W. May. 
Il. THE CHILD’S PRAYER. By Hatrrr HERBERT. 
III, FLOWERS, SWEET FLOWERS. By F. H. STAUFFER. 


Iv. RACHEL, or, WAS IT FATE OR PROVIDENCE. By 
8. M. A, DENISON. Chapters VL. to VILL. 


Vv. xINas AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
VI. HALLS OF DREAMY WOODLANDS, By IDA Arron, 


VIL. DISLOYALTY. By the Author of “ WaTcHING AND 
WAITING.”’ 


VIII. SOMETIME. By CLARA AUGUSTA. 


{X. THE WAY THROUGH. A Sequel tothe Story of Janet 
Strong. By VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


X. DECALCOMANIE. 
XI. THE VILLAGE BELLE. By May ReExEp. 
XII, LAY SERMONS, 
XIII, MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
XIV. BOYS AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 
XV. HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
XVI. HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, 
XVII. TOILETTE AND WORK-TABLE., 
XVIII. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., ~y) Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Kow 





Now ready, 


United States’ Service Magazine. 


Vou. I. No. VII, 


CONTENTS :— 
I, ENGLAND’S WEAKNESS. 
II, RAIN and UMBRELLAS, 
III, REORGANIZATION, 
IV. SEP CONFEDERACY THROUGH FRENCH SPEC- 


Vv. ay) amet as APPLIED to MILITARY PUR- 


VI. “MY WARD.” 
VIL. IRON LABORATORIES. 
VIIL, THE REGENERATION of ITALY, No, Il. 
IX. LOVE and LOYALTY. 
X. YUSEF EL CASLAN, 
XI, IN ROME, MAY, 1861. AT HOME, MAY, 1864, (Poetry.) 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


London: TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Merchants’ Magazine and 


COMMERCIAL REVIEW for JULY, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
I. THE EX-SECRETARY of the TREASURY and his 
SUCCESSOR, 


II, THE NEW EMPIRE of MEXIOO. By A, K, SHEPHARD. 

Ill. SAR DY toe ISLAN DS. No. 1. Honolulu and the Pahri. 
y H. B.A, 

IV. CONGRESS and the CURRENCY. By C. H.C. 


V. OFFICIAL STATEMENT of the PUBLIC DEBT of the 
U.S8., June 14, 1864, 


VI. COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
Vil. THE NEW TARIFF. 
JOURNAL of BANKING, CURRENOY, and FINANCE. 
THE GOLD BILL. 


London: Trinpngr & Co., American Literary Agency, 
0, Paternoster Row. re 
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